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THE AMERICAN CHURCHES. 


In our enthusiasm for the 
unification of American Chris- 
tendom, and later of the whole 
world, we must not forget the difficulties in 
the way. In the paragraphs which follow we 
shall try to give expression to some of those 
difficulties. Our statement of them must not 
be regarded as a belief that they are insuper- 
able; on the other hand, we are firmly con- 
vinced that they are not insuperable, but 
we confess that we do not as yet see the way 
by which many of them are to be removed, 
and do not believe that any proposition yet 
made looking toward the unity of the 
Church is final, or meets all the require- 
ments. ‘The danger of the present discus- 
sion is that many may pin their faith too 
implicitly to some one special deliverance. 
The Chicago-Lambeth Articles have the 
merit of definiteness. Their chief value is 
that they offer something around which the 
discussion may revolve. In them there are 
without doubt some of the elements which 
will enter into the final solution of the prob- 
lem, but we doubt if any one believes that 
they are the ultimate expression of the con- 
ditions of Church unity. They are not so 
regarded by those who formulated them. 
They are not an ultimatum; they are propo- 
sitions for consideration. In the intensity 
of our conviction that something ought to 
be done to unify the Church we must not 
forget that it 1s possible to make condi- 
tions which will be worse than those which 
now exist. We shall therefore mention a 
few of the difficulties in the way, not with a 
view of complicating the discussion, but 
rather with the hope of contributing a little 
toward the solution of the problem. 


Some Obiections 


to 
Church Unity. 


Many have no faith that 
anything will promote the 
unity of the Church which is 
not the direct result of the spiritual growth 
of the people. It is their conviction that 
all expedients are in the nature of human 
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mechanisms, and that they hinder rather 
than help the attainment of the ultimate 
object. The objection is not against the 
unity of the Church, but against all known 
schemes for promoting it. They have one 
answer to all those who make _ proposi- 
tions—‘* When the Master's time has come, 
and he has taken possession of the hearts 
of His people, there will be not only spirit- 
ual but external unity, the unity of the 
Divine life.” Moreover, they say, and with 
great reason also, that the Divine life al- 
ways manifests itself in diversity, and that 
while rivalry and contention seem to be un- 
fortunate, they are essential to the progress 
of the kingdom of God. The attempt to 
compress the Divine life into any ecclesias- 
tical moulds will in the nature of things re- 
sult only in harm. It would be foolish for 
any to shut their eyes to the force of these 
objections. The life of God in nature mani- 
fests itself in a million different forms; the 
life of the spirit must manifest itself in the 
same diversity; and those who raise this 
objection are entirely right when they say 
that any attempts at mechanical unity must 
fail. ‘They are wrong only so far as they 
neglect to notice that growth itself may be 
promoted by human means. The life of 
God in nature manifests itself in waving 
forests and bending fields of grain, but the 
efforts of man may do much to help the 
growth of the foresis, and to hasten the 
wealth of the harvests. So man may co-op- 
erate with God in promoting the uniiy of 
the Church. It is for him to remember, 
however, that he is dealing with life. 
Where there is vitality there must be 
growth. The life of the spirit will know 
no human limitations. We may co-operate 
with that spirit, but we can never decide 
what forms it shall assume. 


Others feel, and with great 
reason, that any plans look- 
ing toward the unity of the 
Church, if successful, would result in the 
addition of what would be practically an- 
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another political institution. They point to 
the Episcopal Church in the United States 
and to the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and ask if the progress of the kingdom can 
be really advanced by such institutions, 
into which of necessity are introduced so 
many political methods. When a Bishop is 
to be elected the friends of one candidate 
and of another canvass for votes. Many of 
the most prominent members of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church are outspoken in their 
denunciation of the evils inseparable from 
their system, and we all know that more 
than one election in the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church has been won by methods which 
were anything but spiritual. Instead of 
looking for the direction of the Spirit in 
the choice of a leader, the chances of can- 
didates are canvassed and all sorts of 
inducements used to secure votes. Now, 
our friends say, if we are to have the epis- 
copate the result will be inevitably that 
many of the bishops will be elected by 
methods which will not be an honor to 
the Christian name. Again we are obliged 
to confess that they are right. This we be- 
lieve to be one of the most serious objections 
to the Lambeth proposals. Human nature 
has not yet been so far transformed as to 
promise any great hope that only spirit- 
ual methods would be used for the election 
of those who would occupy Episcopal posi- 
tions. ‘‘ Better leave things as they are; 
better have apparent disorganization, with 
all its evils of rivalry and extravagance, 
than to have the methods which will be 
introduced by the new system.” Nothing 
which has yet been said has met this ob- 
jection. It is a real one, but we do not 
believe that it is insuperable. 


Not a few persons are ask- 


bet hoy ing, What will really be gained 
by the proposed unity of the 
Church? On the one hand we are pointed 


to the Roman Catholic Church, and told 
that in that we see an example of what 
unity will do. In the United States, for 
instance,, the whole Church moves as one 
army. The country is divided into dio- 
ceses, and the Bishop in each diocese is 
nominally supreme. But many persons 
doubt whether there is more real unity in 
the Roman Catholic Church than in Protes- 
tant Churches. There is more formal unity, 
but there are just as great differences of 
doctrinal belief, and there is no more har- 
mony among those appointed to administer 
ecclesiastical affairs. No denomination in 
the United States during the past two years 
has been more divided and distracted than 
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the Roman, and to point to it as an example 
of what should be has little influence 
with most Protestants. We are told that 
unity will come with the Bishop, ‘‘one 
Bishop for one State,” for instance. He 
would be supreme in certain spheres of ac- 
tion. Theoretically there is no doubt but 
what that is true; practically, very many 
question whether it would be true, whether, 
with human nature as it is and freedom of 
conscience guaranteed, the power of the 
Bishop would long be recognized as binding. 
If for a little while there was that unity for 
which we are striving, would it be more 
than temporary? Would it be long before 
the same divisions would come again? 
‘Those who emphasize this difficulty imagine 
that the advocates of Church union believe 
that it is to be accomplished quickly and by 
mechanical means. If the kind of unity 
which could be manufactured by legislation 
were meant there would be reason in this 
objection ; but if that unity which results 
only from the growth of the spirit of Christ 
in the hearts of men is intended this objec- 
tion has little weight, for by the very sup- 
position of the advocates of Church union 
it can never be realized until first Christians 
themselves have become possessed of the 
spirit of Christ. 


Many imagine that the 
whole discussion is but a ruse 
on the part of Anglicans and American 
Episcopalians for promoting the interests of 
their own denomination. On every hand 
we hear the cry. ‘‘ We cannot renounce our 
own ordination.” ‘* Episcopacy has itself 
failed.” ‘Why should we be told that that 
is the only means by which union may be 
consummated ?” Not uncommonly do we 
hear the remark, “The Episcopalians are 
not perfectly fair; they do not mean just 
what they say.” If the Chicago-Lambeth 
Propositions imply that all are to become 
Episcopalians there would be reason for the 
question to which we have referred, but as 
we understand it itis not a question of any 
becoming Episcopalians, but of all Chris- 
tians combining on certain fundamental 
propositions. Tthat combination can be 
realized only as there are included in the 
propositions the distinguishing features of 
the different denominations. For instance, 
Congregationalists could never unite on any 
basis which ignored the rights of the local 
church, or the privilege which each indi- 
vidual and each church possess of coming 
into direct relation with the Divine Spirit: 
Baptists could never unite on any basis 
which did not have as one of its conditions 
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what they call the ‘‘ Believers’ Baptism:” 
to Episcopalians’the Historic Episcopate 
holds the same place as Believers’ Baptism 
with the Baptists. If, now, we understand 
the position of the Anglicans and Episco- 
palians they say in effect that to them the 
Episcopate is sacred, just as Baptists say 
‘‘ Believers’ Baptism” is sacred. ‘They do 
not think of the Episcopate as belonging to 
them, but rather as an institution in the 
Church of God on the earth. It is a seri- 
ous mistake to complicate this discussion 
by unjust insinuations. Undoubtedly there 
are Episcopalians who are. Churchmen 
before they are Christians, but the same 
may be said of members of other denomina- 
tions. ‘The Chicago-Lambeth Propositions 
were issued in perfect good faith, and they 
ought to receive candid consideration. 


What is the use of all this 
discussion ? Are we any near- 
er Christian unity than we were a quarter of 
a century ago? Is there any likelihood in 
our time of any beneficent result from this 
agitation ? We reply, because of the imper- 
fection of human nature, and the unre- 
generate condition of large numbers of 
those who are in the churches, many of 
whom presume to be spiritval leaders, we 
do not suppose that the object for which 
we are working will be speedily realized ; 
but we know that the more men think 
about the present distracted and divided 
condition of Christendom the more dissatis- 
fied they will be with it; the more frequent- 
ly they are brought face to face with the 
fact that there is awful extravagance in the 
administration of the Church, both as to 
money and to men, the more unwilling 
they will be to have continued the pres- 
ent ecclesiastical order. All our missionary 
treasuries are in a deplorable condition; 
debts are rolling up with amazing rapid- 
ity. Why? Because of the hard times? 
Yes ; and yet if the times were just as hard 
as they are those debts would entirely dis- 
appear if our missionary societies were 
operated as they would be if there were but 
one Church instead of many denominations. 
The appeal goes out constantly for more 
men. ‘That appeal would not need to be 
urgent if there were the economy in the use 
of men which would inevitably result in a 
united Church. To the question, To what 
use? we reply: The creation of dissatis- 
faction with things as they are. The more 
men think about this problem, the more 
quickly they will come to some satisfactory 
conclusion. Instead of standing off and 
criticising one another the various denomi- 
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nations ought to be asking, What can we 
give up in order that we may enter into 
closer fellowship with our brethren of other 
denominations? For ourselves we cannot 
help feeling that there is something amus- 
ing in the almost tragic earnestness of those 
who profess to stand for great principles, 
but who, not infrequently, forget all about 
their principles and work together for the 
evangelization and moral improvement of 
the world. Baptists, Episcopalians, Con- 
gregationalists and Presbyterians cannot 
tell each other apart in the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. When they leave 
these convocations, where they are happy in 
their unity, and go off to their separate tents, 
the spectacle is, to thinking men, hardly 
less ridiculous. When Mr. Moody leads a 
great evangelistic campaign no one asks 
whether he has been ordained, or immersed, 
or believes in Election, but all work to- 
gether under his leadership, because the 
power of God is manifested in him. That 
fact shows that there might be unity, and 
that there will be unity just as soon as those 
who bear the name of Christ begin to do 
the things that are essential to the work of 
Christ. 


One of the strongest of the 

ye Ag young men in the Baptist 
Church of the United States 

is Dr. W. H. P. Faunce, of the Fifth Ave- 
nue Church in New York. He recently 
preached a sermon on the suggestive subject, 
‘*The Disciples a Barrier.” In it he pro- 
ceeds to show how the disciples of the Lord 
often keep men from Christ: first, by 
identifying Christ with a dogmatic system, 
and so exalting dogma above life ; second, 
by their useless divisions into sects and par- 
ties; and, third, by the unloveliness of 
their lives. The second division of the ser- 
mon was especially strong and timely. In 
it Dr. Faunce comes squarely to the position 
of those who are advocating Church unity. 
He says, and well says, “The maxim ‘ Each 
man for himself’ has long since broken 
down in the industrial world ; is it not time 
for it to break down in the Christian world ? 
. . « Loyalty to Christ does not mean ob- 
stinacy and bitterness toward one another. 
The Zion of all who love Him will not come 
through conventions and resolutions and 
platforms and Lambeth Proposals; it will 
come of its own accord when our love to 
Him is deeper than our love of self, and our 
hearts are so pure that we can look through 
His eyes.” Those are strong and true 
words. Dr. Faunce recognizes the diffi- 
culty and the scandal of a divided Christen- 
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dom. In our opinion he sees clearly the 
direction in which relief must come. 


The list of Summer Schools 
is so great that we cannot even 
enumerate them here. Among the most 
prominent of course are those at Chautau- 
qua, Ocean Grove, and Northfield. In ad- 
dition are the numerous Chautanquas in 
various parts of the country, and especially 
‘The School of the Kingdom ” to be held 
at Grinnell, Iowa. This School will be 
under the leadership of President Gates and 
Professor Herron, and will be what its name 
indicates—a School of the Kingdom, putting 
especial emphasis upon what is known at 
that institution as ‘‘ Applied Christianity.” 
One of the chief departments at Chautauqua 
this year will be devoted to the course of 
lectures of the American Institute of Chris- 
tian Philosophy. We give that programme 
in full in these columns, since it is in line 
with the objects which this Review is seek- 
ing to promote. It is as follows: 


Summer Schools. 


I. THE INCARNATION, 


July 5. (a) Philosophically considered, Rev. Lew- 
is Lampman, D.D., Newark, N. J. 

July 5. Conference on subject of the morn- 
ing. 

July 6. (b) Biblically considered; Prof. G. T. 
Purves, D.D., Princeton Theologi- 
cal Seminary. 

July 6. (c) Historically considered: President C. 
D. Hartranft, D.D., Hartford The- 
ological Seminary. 


Il. THE CHURCH. 


July 7. (a) The Doctrine of the Church; Rev. 
Geo. Dana Boardman, D.D., First 
Baptist Church, Philadelphia. 


July 7. Conference on the subject of the 
morning. 
July 8. Sermon; Rev. M. D. Hoge, D.D., 


Second Presbyterian Church, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

July 9. (b) The Church and the Problems of 
Science and Philosophy, Rev. H. 
M. MacCracken, D.D.. Chancellor 
of University of New York. 

July 9. (c) The Church and the Problems of 
Modern Society; Prof. Graham 
’ Taylor, D.D., Chicago Theological 
Seminary. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE INSTITUTE. 


July 10. PRESIDENTS ADDRESS:—‘‘ The Re- 
turn to Christ;” Rev. Amory H. 
Bradford, D.D. 


lll. THE REUNION OF CHRISTENDOM, 


July 11. (a) As it appears to an Episcopalian; 
* Dean George Hodges, D.D., Epis- 
copal Theological Seminary, Cam- 
bridge. 
July 11. (6) As it appears to a Presbyterian; 
President H. M. Booth, D.D., Au- 
burn Theological Seminary. 
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July 12. (c) As it appears to a Congregationalist; 
President W. G. Ballantine, D.D., 
Oberlin College. 
(d) As it appears toa Disciple of Christ; 
B. B. Tyler, D.D., New York. 
General Conference on the Unification of 
Christendom, with various eminent speakers. 


While the President’s address will be on 
**'The Return to Christ,” the subject is so 
large that he has been obliged to limit it 
to Christ’s teaching concerning the King- 
dom of God in its relation to the Church. 
This institution has had many excellent 
schools in the past, but never one which has 
promised more than that to be held in July. 


The American he chief means for pro- 
Home Missionary moting the extension of Con- 
Society. sregational Churches in the 
United States is known as The American 
Home Missionary Society. It was originally 
a union society, but gradually as the denom- 
inational spirit grew, other denominations 
withdrew and formed their own societies. 
Consequently this Society has been left in 
the hands of the Congregationalists; indeed, 
it now bears the Congregational name. Its 
anniversary has just been held at Omaha, in 
the church of which Dr. Joseph 'T. Duryea 
is pastor. In common with almost all the 
missionary societies of the country it has 
suffered seriously because of the hard times, 
but the outlook is not altogether dis- 
couraging, and the splendid fidelity of 
the workers is a cause for great congratu- 
lation. The sermon was preached by the 
Rev. Dr. 8. E. Herrick of Boston. The 
President of this Society is Major-General 
O. O. Howard, U.S. A. General Howard 
has proved himself a most admirable Presi- 
dent. He keeps the programme moving 
with the precision of a military commander, 
while he infuses into all its parts the fire 
and spiritual devotion so characteristic of 
all that he does. The next meeting of this 
Society will be at Saratoga. All the min- 
isters of the Congregational churches owe it 
to the cause to make sure that special effort 
is made for the reduction of the debt which 
has been necessarily incurred. There ought 
to be no retrenchment in missions until 
there has been retrenchment in every other 
department of our ecclesiastical life. 


The Committee of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church of 
New York to whom the subject was referred 
has made public a plan for the creation of 
two new dioceses in the State of New York. 
The growth of the Episcopal Church in 
New York has rendered such a course nec- 
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essary. We sometimes hear it stated that 
this denomination has grown faster than 
any other. That is not true. ‘The Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church and the Baptist 
have both far outstripped it. In the coun- 
try as a whole the Episcopal and the Con- 
gregational churches keep very closely to- 
gether, but in New York the growth of the 
Episcopal Church has been much more 
rapid, and this growth has necessitated the 
creation of two new dioceses. ‘There is no 


suggestion yet as to who will be called to. 


fill the episcopal positions. The demand, 
however, on the present Bishops has be- 
come so great that some such step has been 
made imperative. All denominations of 
Christians must rejoice in every step forward 
by any one of their number. The fact that 
they do so rejoice is indication that the day 
of division is slowly but surely ending, and 
the day of harmony and co-operation surely 
coming. 


At the time that the action 
of the General Assembly was 
taken concerning the control 
of the, Seminaries it was said that all the 
Seminaries would gradually accept the rule 
of the Assembly. Possibly that prediction 
will be verified, but just now it does not 
seem probable. Very strong protests have 
come from several of the Seminaries, espe- 
cially from Auburn, while it is freely stated 
that neither Princeton, Alleghany nor 
McCormick will easily surrender their lib- 
erty to the control of the mass - meeting 
which the Assembly always is. We make 
no prediction ourselves, but simply chron- 
icle the fact that these predictions are freely 
made by those eminent in the councils of 
the various institutions. Of course it is 
within the power of the Presbyterian 
Church to determine for itself how it will 
promote theological education; it is also the 
privilege of every thinking man to deter- 
mine for himself to what limitations he will 
submit. We cannot for ourselves under- 
stand how it is possible for those whose first 
fealty must be to the truth to submit their 
intellectual processes to the authority of 
any man or set of men,-and we do not be- 
lieve that the action which was taken at 
Saratoga, even if it is approved by most of 
the Seminaries, will long be recognized as 
the will of the Church. We have too much 
faith in the free spirit which Presbyterians 
have inherited as a sacred legacy from the 
past. Calvin’s fundamental doctrine was 
that each individual soul comes into direct 
relations with the Spirit of God, and looks 
to that Spirit for leadership. If Calvin was 
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correct neither Pope nor Assembly should 
be recognized as possessing the right to dic- 
tate either the teaching or thinking of those 
who are to be the future preachers. The 
action of the Assembly concerning the 
Theological Seminaries was, to our mind, 
far more important and perilous than its 
action concerning Professor Smith. The 
future will determine whether the Church 
as a whole will be willing tosubmit to a pol- 
icy which in its very nature is so distinctly 
a step backward. 


One of the most practical 
movements in the line of 
Christian work which we have 
recently seen is that which is known as the 
‘*Free Labor Exchange ” of the New York 
Employment Society. The promoters of 
that work recognize that it is almost hope- 
less to try to convert men to a higher life if 
they are left without work. . The first con- 
dition of conversion often is the chance to 
work for a livelihood. In recognition of 
this principle The New York Employment 
Society has been incorporated, and an office 
opened at No. 25 Clinton Place. The ob- 
ject of the Society will be to procure work 
for the deserving unemployed without ex- 
pense to the employer or employee, and 
generally to carry on lines of work designed 
to better the condition of the laboring 
classes. The president, and perhaps the 
most active mover in this Society. is the 
tev. John B. Devins, of Hope Chapel, 
whose long service among the poor of New 
York admirably fits him for his work. On 
the executive committee we notice such 
well-known names as Logan C. Murray, Dr. 
W. S. Rainsford, Dr. M. J. Lavelle, of St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, Dr. Faunce, of the 
Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, Robert C. 
Cornell, W J. Washburn, and Frederick 
Maiden. As we study the finance commit- 
tee, we notice on it a Presbyterian, an Epis- 
copalian, a Roman Catholic, a Baptist, a 
Methodist, a Congregationalist, and a Jew. 
That is pretty near practical Christian 
union, since all are organized to do Christ’s 
work. The treasurer of the Society is John 
P. Townsend, President of the Bowery Sav- 
ings Bank, 130 Bowery. The ways in which 
this cause may be helped are by becoming 
members of the Society, and by sending to 
its office applications for Jabor. ‘The more 
positions offered the more efficient will be 
the service. In such ways as these, in such 
institutions as the Pawn Society, of which 
Dr. Greer is the recognized head, and in the 
social settlements, like that at Rivington 
Street, and the Whittier House in Jersey 
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City, are Christian people proving that they 
believe the kingdom of heaven must come 
on the earth. There is vastly more ap- 
plied Christianity in our time than many 
persons seem to imagine. 


oii One of the oldest and most 
Sunday-Schoot useful of the Sunday-school 
eaaciiens organizations of this country 

is the American Sunday-School Union. Its 
seventieth anniversary was celebrated in the 
Harvard Congregational Church of Brook- 
line, Mass., May 27. ‘The Rev. Dr. Thomas, 
pastor of the church, presided, and heartily 
commended the work. The Rev. Dr. J. N. 
Crowell, of Philadelphia, in his address said 
that there had been a large increase over pre- 
vious years in the number of schools under 
the care of this society. The Secretary for 
New England, the Rev. A. P. Foster, D.D., 
said that not less than twenty-five missionar- 
ies are now supported, in whole or in part, by 
contributions from New England. These 
missionaries are most of them on the fron- 
tier, but some of them are in New England. 
Dr. Foster very strongly depicted the desti- 
tution in the out-districts in New England, 
which, he said, is coming to quite equal 
anything that can be found in the West. 
The Rev. Dr. W. W. Newton, of Pittsfield, 
was listened to with peculiar interest, because 
everything that he says is interesting, and 
because of the regard which his father, Dr. 
Richard Newton, of Philadelphia, has al- 
ways had for this association. He spoke of 
the importance of reaching the waste places 
of the land by such work as can be better 
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done by the Sunday-School Union than by 
sectarian effort. He said that ‘‘ the Church as 
an army is too much on parade ; it should 
leave its barracks and go out for aggressive 
work.” The Rev. Dr. Gregg, of Brook- 
lyn, answered the question, ‘* What — 
Thing can be said of the Sunday-School 
Union ? ” and concluded his address by say- 
ing that his argument for the work of the 
Union rested on four bases: ‘‘ The beauty 
and fascination of a grand altruism; the 
fact that the child is the key that unlocks 
the door of the home and the heart ; the 
great need of the child in the neglected and 
outlying districts of our American frontiers, 
and the demands of a broad patriotism.” 
We should go farther, and say that the best 
work of the Union is in minimizing the im- 
portance of denominations and exalting the 
necessity of Christian union. 


Nore. 

Because of circumstances personal to 
myself my editorial relations to this Re- 
view will cease with the present number. 
While the publishers will discontinne the 
department known as “The American 
Churches” they will continue the Review 
in other respects unchanged. It is a pleas- 
ure for me to acknowledge the uniform 
courtesy which I have always received from 
the publishers, and also to tender my hear- 
ty thanks to my many readers who have 
so kindly and frequently expressed their 
appreciation of the department conducted 
by me. Amory H. Braprorp. 





‘ EVOLUTION AND 


CHRISTIANITY. 


Il. 


BY PROFESSOR HENRY DRUMMOND. 


From The British Weekly (London), May 10, 1894, 


[We reprint the following article, by permission from the official report of the World’s Parliament of Religions 
at Chicago.] 


Evolution has swept over the Church’s 
conception of origins and left it also un- 
touched except forthe better. The method 
of creation is one thing, the question of 
origins isanother. There is only one theory 
of the method of creation in the field, and 
that is evolution; but there is only one 
theory of origins in the field, and that is 
creation. Instead of abolishing a creative 
hand, in short, as is sometimes supposed, 
evolution demands it. All that Mr. Dar- 
win worked at was the origin of species; he 


discovered nothing new, and professed to 
know nothing new, about the origin either 
of matter or of life. Nothing is more ig- 
norant than the attempt to pit evolution or 
natural law against creation, as if the one 
excluded the other. The Christian apolo- 
gist who tries to refute objections founded 
upon their supposed antagonism is engaged 
in a wholly superfluous task. Evolution 
instead of being opposed to creation as- 
sumes creation. Law is not the cause of 
the order of the world, but the expression 
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of it—so far from accounting for the origin 
of the world, it is one of the chief things 
whose origin has to be accounted for. 
Evolution only professes to offer an account 
of the development of the world, but it 
does not profess either to account for it, or 
for itself, 

The neutrality of evolution here has been 
again and again asserted. by its chief ex- 
ponents, and the fact ought to take a place 
in all future discussion of the subject. Mr. 
Huxley’s words alone should be sufficient 
to set the theological mind at rest. “The 
doctrine of evolution,” he writes, “ is neither 
theistic nor anti-theistic. It has no more 
to do with theism than the first book of 
Euclid has. It does not even come in con- 
tact with theism considered as a scientific 
doctrine.” “ Behind the co-operating forces 
of nature,” says Weissman, “which aim at 
& purpose, we must admit a cause . . . 
inconceivable in its nature, of which we 
can say only one thing with certainity, that 
it must be theological.” 

Far too lightly, in the past, have religious 
minds been wont to assume the irreligious- 
ness of scientific thought. Scientific 
thought, as scientific thought, can neither 
be religious nor irreligious, yet when the 
pure man of science speaks a pure word of 
science—a neutral and colorless word—be- 
cause he has failed to put in the theological 
color he has been branded asan infidel. It 
must not escape notice, in any summing up 
of the present situation, how scientific men 
have themselves repudiated this charge. It 
is not denied that some have given ground 
for it by explicit utterance—even by bla- 
tant, insolent, and vulgar utterance. But 
far more, and among them those who are 
currently supposed to stand foremost in the 
opposing ranks, have expressly denounced 
it and gone out of their way to denounce 
it. 

Professor Tyndall says, “I have noticed 
during years of self-observation that it is 
not in hours of clearness and vigor that 
atheism commends itself to my mind; that 
in the hours of stronger and _ healthier 
thought it ever dissolves and disappears, as 
offering no solution of the mystery in which 
we dwell and of which we form part.” 

Apart from that, it may well be that 
some of the protest of science against 
theism is directed not against a true theism, 
but against those superstitions and irra- 
tional forms which it is the business of 
science, in whatever department, to expose. 
What Tyndall calls a “ fierce and distorted 
theism,” and which elsewhere he does not 
spare, is as much the enemy of Christianity 
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as of science; and if science can help Chris- 
tianity to destroy it, it does well. What 
we have really to fight against is both un- 
founded belief and unfounded unbelief; 
and there is perhaps just as much of the one 
as of the other afloat in current literature. 
“Tn these days,” says Ruskin, “ you have 
to guard against the fatalist darkness of 
the two opposite prides: the pride of faith, 
which imagines that the nature of the 
Deity can be defined by its convictions, 
and the pride of science, which imagines 
that the energy of Deity can be explained 
by its analysis.” 

The question as to the proportion of 
scientific men who take the Christian side 
is too foreign to the present theme to call 
for remark; but as a matter of fact there is 
probably no more real unbelief among men 
of science than among men of any other 
profession. The numbering of heads here 
is not a system that one fancies, but as it 
is a line often taken on the opposite side, 
and seems to have a weight with certain 
minds, I record here, in passing, the fol- 
lowing authorized statement by a_ well- 
known Fellow of the Royal Society of 
London: 

“T have known the British Association 
under forty-one different presidents—all 
leading men of science, with the exception 
of two or three appointed on other grounds. 
On looking over these forty-one names, I 
count twenty who, judged by their private 
utterances or private communications, are 
men of Christian belief and character, 
while, judged by the same test, only four 
disbelieve in any divine revelation. Of 
the remaining seventeen, some have possi- 
bly been religious men, and others may 
have been opponents; but it is fair to 
suppose that the greater part have given 
no very serious thought to the subject. | 
do not mean to say that all these twenty 
have been men of much spirituality, and 
certainly some of them have not been 
classed as ‘orthodox,’ but the figures at 
least indicate that religious faith rather 
than unbelief has characterized the leading 
men of the Association.” 

But to return. Instead of robbing 
the world of a God, science has done 
more than all the philosophies and nat- 
ural theologies of the past to sustain and 
enrich the theistic conception. Thus: (1) 
It has made it impossible for the world 
ever to worship any other God. The sun, 
for instance, and the stars have been 
“found out.” Science has shown us exact- 
ly what they are. No man can worship 
them any, more. If science has not by 
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searching found out God, it has not found 
any other God, or anything the least like 
God that might continue to be even a con- 
ceivable object of worship in a scientific 
age. (2) By searching, though it has not 
found God, it has found a place for God. 
At the back of all phenomena science posits 
God, As never before, from the purely 
physical side, there is room in the world 
for God; there is a license to any one who 
can name this name to affirm, to speak out, 
to introduce to the world the object of his 
faith, Aud the gain here is distinct. 
Hitherto, theology held it as an almost 


untested dogma that God created the 
world. That dogma has now passed 


through the fiercest of crucibles and comes 
out untarnished. A permission to go on, 
a license from the best of modern science 
to resume the old belief, is at least some- 
thing. 

(3) By vastly extending our knowledge 
of creation, science has given us a more 
God-like God. The new-found energies in 
the world demand a will, and an ever-pres- 
ent will. God no longer made the world 
and withdrew; he pervades the whole. Ap- 
pearing at special crises, according to the 
old view, he was to be conceived of as the 
non-resident God, the occasional wonder- 
worker. Now he is always there. Science 
has nothing finer to offer Christianity than 
this exaltation of its supreme conception 
—God. Is it too much to say that in a 
practical age like the present, when the 
idea and practice of worship tend to be 
forgotten, God should wish to reveal him- 
self afresh in ever more striking ways? Is 
it too much to say that at this distance 
from creation, with the eye of theology 
resting largely upon the incarnation and 
work of the Man Christ Jesus, the Al- 
mighty should design with more and more 
impressiveness to utter himself as the 
Wonderful, the Counsellor, the Great and 
Mighty God? Whether this be so or not, 
it is certain that every step of science dis- 
closes the attributes of the Almighty with 
a growing magnificence. The author of 
“ Natural Religion ” tells us that “the aver- 
age scientific man worships just at present 
a more awful, and as it were a greater, 
deity than the average Christian.” Cer- 
tain it is that the Christian view and the 
scientific view together form a conception 
of the object of worship, such as the world 
in its highest inspiration never reached be- 
fore. The old student of natural theology 
rose from his contemplation of design in 
nature with heightened feelings of the wis- 
dom, goodness and power of the Almighty. 
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But never before had the attributes of 
eternity, and immensity, and _ infinity, 
clothed themselves with language so ma- 
jestic in its sublimity. 

III. Evolution has swept over the argu- 
ment from design and left it unchanged 
except for the better. In its old form, it 
is as well to admit squarely, this argument 
has been swept away. ‘To it as to the 
doctrine of special creation, the work of 
the later naturalists has proved absolutely 
fatal. But the same hand that destroyed, 
fulfilled, and this beautiful and serviceable 
argument has lately received such a re- 
habilitation from evolution as to promise 
for it a new lease of life and usefulness. 
Darwin has not written a chapter that is 
not full of teleology. The “design” is 
there still, less in the part than in the 
whole, less in the parts than in the relations 
of the parts; and though the time is not 
quite ripe yet for the full re-statement of 
the venable argument, it is clear we are to 
have it with us again invested with pro- 
founder significance. It is of this that Mr. 
Iluxley, after showing that the old argu- 
ment is scientifically untenable, writes : 
“Jt is necessary to remember that there is 
a wider teleology which is not touched by 
the doctrine of evolution, but is actually 
based upon the fundamental proposition of 
evolution.” 

Passing away from these older and more 
familiar problems, let me indicate lastly, 
and in a few closing words, one or two of 
the more recently disclosed points of con- 
tact. Not a few theological doctrines, and 
some of supreme significance, are for the 
first time beginning to feel the effect of 
the new standpoint; and though it were 
premature to claim actual theological con- 
tribution from this direction, one cannot 
fail to notice where the rays are striking 
and to prophesy that before another half 
century is past a theological advance of 
moment may result. The adjustments al- 
ready made, it will be observed, have come 
exactly where all theological reconstruc- 
tion must begin, with the foundation truths, 
the doctrines of God, creation and provi- 
dence. Advances in due order and all 
along the line from these upward are what 
one might further and next expect. With 
suggestions in some of these newer direc- 
tions the whole field of theology is already 
alive, and the opportunity now offered to 
theological science for a reconstruction or 
illumination of many of its most impor-- 
tant doctrines has never been surpassed in 
hopefulness or interest. 

Under the next view, for instance, the 
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whole question of the Incarnation is begin- 
ning to assume a fresh development. In- 
stead of standing alone, an isolated pheno- 
mena, its profound relations to the whole 
scheme of nature are opening up. The 
question of revelation is undergoing a simi- 
lar expansion. The whole order and 
scheme of nature, the books of science, the 
course of human history, are seen to be 
only parts of the manifold revelation of 
God. <As to the specific revelation, the 
Old and New Testament Scriptures, evolu- 
tion has already given the world what 
amounts to a new bible. Its peculiarity is 
that in its form it is like the world in which 
it is found. It is a word, but its root is 
now known, and we have other words from 
the same root. Its substance is still the 
unchanged language of heaven, yet it is 
written in a familiar tongue. The new 
Bible is a book whose parts, though not of 
unequal value, are seen to be of different 
kinds of value, where the casual is distin- 
guished from the essential, the local from 
the universal, the subordinate from the 
primal end. This Bible is not a book which 
has been made; it has grown. Hence it 
is no longer a mere word-book, nor a com- 
pendium of doctrines, but a nursery of 
growing truths. It is not an even plane of 
proof-texts without proportion or emphasis, 
or light and shade; but a revelation varied 
as nature with the divine in its hidden parts, 
in its spirit, its tendencies, its obscurities, 
and its omissions. Like nature, it has sue- 
cessive strata, and valley, and hill-top, and 
atmosphere, and rivers which are flowing 
still, and here and there a place which is 
desert, and fossils, too, whose crude forms 
are the stepping-stones to higher things. 
It is a record of inspired deeds, as well as 
of inspired words, an ascending series of in- 
spired facts in a matrix of human history. 
This is not the product of any destructive. 
movement, nor is this transformed book in 
* 
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any sense a mutilated Bible. All this has 
taken place, it may be, without the elimi- 
nation of a book or the loss of an important 
word. It is simply the transformation by 
a method whose main warrant is that the 
book lends itself to it. 

Other questions are moving just now, but 
one has only time toname them. The doc- 
trine of immortality, the relation of the 
person of Christ to evolution, and the 
modes of operation of the Holy Spirit, are 
attracting attention, and lines of new 
thought are already at the suggestion 
stage. Not least in interest also is a pos- 
sible contribution from science on some of 
the more practical problems of soteriology, 
and the doctrine of sin. On the last point 
the suggestion of evolution that sin may 
be the relic of the animal past of man, 
the undestroyed residuum of the animal 
and the savage—ranks at least as a hypoth- 
esis, and with proper safeguards may one 
day yield some glimmering light to theol- 
ogy on its oldest and darkest problem. If 
this partial suggestion, and at present it is 
nothing more, can be followed out to any 
purpose, the result will be of much greater 
than speculative interest. For if science 
ran help us in any way to know how sin 
came into the world, it may help us better 
to know how to get it out. Even to diag- 
nose it more thoroughly will be a gain. 
Sin is not a theme to be expounded only 
through the medium of proof-texts; it is to 
be studied from the life, to be watched 
biologically, and followed out through all 
its psychological states. A more accurate 
analysis, a better understanding of its gen- 
esis and nature, may modify some at least 
of the attempts now being made to get rid 
of it, whether in the national or individual 
life, which are as futile as they are unscien- 
tific. But the time is not ripe to speak with 
other than the greatest caution and humil- 
ity of these still tremendous problems. 


mn 
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From The Quarterly Review (London), April, 1894. 


“Have we aright to make such an ap- 
peal? Is the subject of the composition 
and of the historical credibility of the 
Books of the Old Testament a subject on 
which we can, with propriety, appeal to the 
teaching of our blessed Lord ?” 


Ts the appeal valid ? 


“Does the doctrine of the Two Natures 
permit us to ascribe to our Lord in His 


human nature an intuitive and unerring 
knowledge in matters relating to the Old 
Testament, which belong to the general 
domain of research and criticism? Or, to 
put this really momentous question in an- 
other form: Was the limitation of our 
Lord’s humanity, and the degree of what 
is technically called his Aenosis, of such a 
nature that his knowledge in regard of the 
authorship and composition of the Books 
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of the Old Testament was no greater than 
that of the masters of Israel of His own 
time ?” * 

The second question, which is rightly 
described as “ momentous,” leads to a “re- 
iteration and reinforcement of the holy 
doctrine of the Two Natures.” This is to 
enter upon one of the most subtle difticul- 
ties of theological science, if it be not 
rather a mystery which transcends hu- 
man thought. Circumstances have made 
it prominent in these last days, but we are 
not sure that fresh light has been cast upon 
it. Our present author arrives at conclu- 
sions which are to him beyond doubt— 
they are summed up in the term “ Christ- 
us Comprobator”; but writers not less 
thoughtful, not less learned, not less rev- 
erent, have arrived at very different con- 
clusions. To discuss these conclusions 
would be beyond our present purpose, but 
it may be instructive to compare the sim- 
ple scriptural statements : 


“And Jesus increased in wisdom and 
stature, and in favor with God and man.”+ 

“ But of that day and that hour knoweth 
no man, and not the angels which are in 
heaven, neither the Son, but the Father.” 

“Wherefore in all things it behoved Him 
to be made like unto His brethren$ . .. 
in all points tempted like as we are, yet 
without sin.” || 


with an early attempt to express in words 
what some among us are still expressing in 
other words : 


“The writer tells us that to the doctors 
and elders the child Jesus ‘explained the 
books and the law, and the precepts, and 
thé statutes, and the mysteries which are 
contained in the books of the prophets— 
things which the understanding of no creat- 
ure attains to, . . . And a philosopher 
who was then present, a skilful astronomer, 
asked the Lord Jesus whether He had 
studied astronomy. And the Lord Jesus 
answered him, and explained the number 
of the spheres and of the heavenly bodies, 
their natures and operations ; their aspect, 
triangular, square, and sextile; their course, 
direct and retrograde; the twenty-fourths, 
and sixtieths of twenty-fourths, and other 
things beyond the reach of reason. There 
was also among those philosophers one very 
skilled in treating of natural science, and 





*“ Christus Comprobator,” p. 90. 
+ Luke ii. 52. 

¢ Mark xiii. 32. 

§ Heb. ii. 17. 

i Heb. iv. 15. 
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he asked the Lord Jesus whether He had 
studied medicine. And He in reply ex- 
plained to him physics and metaphysics, 
hyperphysics and hypophysics, the powers 
likewise and humors of the body, and the 
effects of the same, . . . and other things 
beyond the reach of any created intel- 
lect.’ ” * 


Who will doubt which of these pictures is 
the more naturally human, which of them 
is the more essentially Divine? 

We very much regret to find ourselves 
on this fundamental question at issue with 
one to whom the Church has so often been 
indebted as the present Bishop of Glouces- 
ter and Bristol, and it is a real relief to us 
to be able to express our dissent from his 
views in words of the late Bishop of Car- 
lisle, to which we are referred with an ad- 
verse comment, though they also form part 
of a Bishop’s Charge to the clergy of his 
diocese. Dr. Harvey Goodwin is reported 
to have said : 


“Tt is in a certain sense easy to hold the 
two truths in the manner in which they 
are enunciated in the Creeds of the Church; 
it is possible to illustrate the harmony of 
them by saying that ‘as the reasonable 
soul and flesh is one man, so God and Man 
is one Christ;’ it is possible to expand the 
doctrine devotionally, to draw from it 
many comfortable thoughts, to find in it 
ever clearer and more- blessed answers to 
the questions which press themselves upon 
the thoughtful mind; but when we go be- 
yond this, when we treat the mystery of 
the human and the Divine in Christ as a 
truth out of which we can draw logical 
conclusions, saying that such or such prop- 
ositions must be true, because Jesus Christ 
was God as well as Man, then it seems to 
me that we go beyond the bounds of safe 
reasoning, and are liable to fall into error. 
St. Luke tells us that the child Jesus grew 
in wisdom as well as in*stature; and we 
are safe, therefore, in believing that the 
Lord developed from babyhood into man- 
hood in the manner indicated. But should 
we have dared to assert this growth if we 
had not had direct authority for the asser- 
tion? Should we not rather have been 
tempted to say that to grow in wisdom as 
a child grows was incompatible with the 
truth that Jesus Christ was essentially Di- 
vine? 

“ Looking upon the question thus, I con- 
fess that I feel great fear when I see the 





** Arabic Gospel of the Infancy,” capp. 1-lii., quoted 
by Dr. Plummer in ** Expositor,” July, 1891, p. 6. 
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authority of our Lord dragged into human 
controversy upon matters of literature or 
history. If our Lord speaks of a certain 
document as the work of Moses, or of an- 
other as the work of David, according to 
the current language of His time, I think 
that His words ought not to be quoted as 
deciding a modern controversy as to au- 
thorship. We have no right to argue that 
in virtue of His Divine nature He must 
have known the truth, and that He could not 
have said anything which was opposed to 
the truth. Reasoning of this kind appears 
to some persons incontrovertible; to me it 
appears delusive and dangerous—delusive, 
because it implies that we know the nature 
of the limitations imposed upon Himself 
by the Son of God when He condescended 
to become man; dangerous, because we im- 
peril a doctrine of supreme importance by 
submitting it to a test to which there is no 
proof that it ought ever to have been sub- 
jected.” * 


Nor is Dr. Harvey Goodwin the only 
Bishop who is somewhat severely criticised 
by Dr. Ellicott. The present Bishop of 
Manchester is placed among those whose 
“confusion of thought on this subject is 
simply portentous,” ¢ though his remarks 
were addressed to the University of Cam- 
bridge, and may be taken, therefore, to rep- 
resent his deliberate and carefully worded 
convictions ; and as to a note which he 
added when the sermon was published, and 
in which he asserted, “ perhaps a little 
recklessly, that just as the Lord said to the 
man who came to Him about the division 
of the inheritance, ‘ Who made Me a judge 
or a divider over you?’ so the Lord would 
have said in reply to a question about the 
age or author of a passage in the Old Testa- 
ment: ‘Who commissioned Me to resolve 
difficulties in historical criticism?’ ”—we 
are told that “ the assertion is scarcely even 
superficially plausible.” The form of this 
assertion is not one which we should our- 
selves have chosen; but, that the assertion 
itself represents a true position, and that 
on this momentous subject the opinions of 
the two Northern prelates will prevail in 
face of the condemnation of them pro- 
nounced by their brother of the South, we 
are fully convinced. 

If we are ourselves to chose words in 
which we think that the true position is 
most happily expressed, we will bring them 
across two centuries. As long ago as 1685 





*‘** Guardian,” July 23, 1890, p. 1168. 
+ ** Christus Comprobator,” p. 97. 
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Jean le Clere (Clericus) published at Am* 
sterdam a reply to Pére Simon, in which 
he says, “. On dira peut-étre, que 
Jésus Christ et les Apétres citent souvent 
le Pentateuque sous le nom de Moise, et 
que leur autorité doit étre dun pluis grand 
poids, que toutes nos conjectures. Mais 
Jésus Christ et ses Apdtres n’étaient pas 
venus au monde, pour euseigner la Critique 
aux Juifs, il ne faut pas s’étonner, ils par- 
lent selon Popinion commune. Il leur im- 
portait peu que ce fut Moise ou un autre, 
pourvu que I’Histoire fut véritable. Rae 
Quite so; and if so, then the quotations 
from our Lord’s words are irrelevant to any 
argument as to the awthorship of the Books 
of the Pentateuch. If the Palestinian use 
of the period was to speak of them as “the 
law of Moses,” or to quote them with the 
pretix “Moses said,” and if the Divine 
Teacher uses them in the course of His own 
teaching, He naturally assumes the founda- 
tion which was common to Himself and 
His hearers. He uses the only name for 
these writings which was known to them ; 
but upon the correctness of that name 
makes neither assertion nor negation. Just 
as He conformed to the ritual and customs 
of the period, just as He wore the usual 
dress of the period, just as He spoke the 
language which the people understood, so 
did He, when referring to the Old Testa- 
ment writings, refer to them in the only 
way which would have conveyed His mean- 
ing to His hearers. Nor is this compliance 
with the language of the time confined to 
the method of general reference; it extends 
to such a minute detail as the technical 
name for a “section” of the Hebrew Bible 
as “The Bush.” + This principle of com- 
pliance with custom is expressed indeed 
more than once, as in the payment of the 
didrachma, “Then are the children free. 
Notwithstanding, lest we should offend 
them, . . . give unto them for me and 
thee.” [ But we wish to insist upon the 
point that the use of the commonly accepted 
terms to indicate the Books of the Old 
Testament was not simply compliance with 
custom, but was the employment as the 
medium of thought of the only recognized 
symbols which could possibly convey that 
thought. If this be so, then all discussions 
of the deep doctrinal questions which are 
bound up with the “Two Natures,” all 
questions of limited omniscience, all ques- 





* ““Sentimens de quelques théologiens de Hollande sur 
I'Histoire Critique du Vieux Testament,” composé par P. 
Richard Simon de lOratoire. Amsterdam, 1685. 

+ Mark xii. 26; Luke xx. 37. 

+ Matt. xvii. 26, 27. 
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tions of accommodation of language, may 
be dismissed from our consideration of 
Christ’s witness to the Mosaic authorship 
of the Pentateuch ; for if this be so, our 
Lord made no statement whatever upon the 
subject, and to His witness no appeal can 
properly be made. 

And that thisis so seems to us to be cer- 
tain, not only from the very nature of the 
case, but also from the fact that, as far as 
we know, there is no evidence that the early 
Church regarded our Lord’s teaching as 
having any bearing on the question. If 
there had been such evidence, we feel sure 
that a scholar of Dr. Ellicott’s erudition 
must have known it; and if he had known 
it, its production was of the first import- 
ance to his statement of the case. On the 
other hand, there seems to be much to show 
that the Fathers did not accept any strict 
view of the Mosaic authorship of the Penta- 
teuch. Witness, for example, the persist- 
ence of the legend of the Fourth Book of 
Esdras, to which we have already referred, 
and which may be traced down to the 
Reformation.* Or is it conceivable, to 
take another example, that the question 
should have been regarded as decided by 
our Lord’s statements when Jerome wrote, 
“Sive Mosem dicere volueris auctorem 
Pentateuchi, sive Esram ejusdem instaura- 
torem operis, non recuso”?+ Or, to go 
back to the second century, is it conceiv- 
able, if the general feeling of the Church 
was decisively in favor of the Mosaic au- 
thorship, and if the words of the Divine 
Founder were considered to be a final ver- 
dict on the question, that the “ Clementine 
Homilies ” should represent Peter as say- 
ing: : 
© 


“The law of God was given by Moses, 
without writing, to seventy wise men, to 
be handed down, that the government 
might be carried on by succession. But 
after that Moses was taken up, it was writ- 
ten by some one, but not by Moses. For 
in the law itself it is written, ‘And Moses 
died; and they buried him near the house 
of Phogor, and no one knows his sepulchre 
till this day.” But how could Moses write 
that Moses died? Andiwhereas in the time 
after Moses, about five hundred years or 
thereabouts, it is found lying in the temple 
which was built, and after about five hun- 
dred years more it is carried away, and 
being burnt in the time of Nebuchadnezzar, 
it is destroyed; and thus being written after 





* Cf. supra, p. 385, and see a valuable Excursus in Ryle, 
“*The Canon of the Old Testament,” pp. 239-250. 


+ “Adv. Helvid.,” iv. 2 and 134. 
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Moses, and often lost; even this shows the 
foreknowledge of Moses, because he, fore- 
seeing its disappearance, did not write it 5 
but those who wrote it, being convicted of 
ignorance through their not foreseeing its 
disappearance, were not prophets ” ? * 

The result then of our inquiry for a 
definite and authoritative “tradition” as- 
serting the Mosaic authorship of the Pen- 
tateuch is, that we do not find such a tra- 
dition either in the pre-Christian period, 
or in the teaching of our Lord. What we 
do find is, that, side by side with other 
traditions asserting different origins, there 
sprang up in the course of the three cen- 
turies preceding the Christian era, a habit 
of speaking first of one part and gradually 
of the whole of the five Books of the Law 
as the work of the great law-giver Moses ; 
but there is no evidence that it was in- 
tended by this to assert that the Books 
were in our modern sense written by Moses. 
There is on the other hand considera- 
ble evidence to the contrary, from analogy 
and from the literary habits of the period 
and the people. The Palestinian use in 
the first century was naturally adopted by 
our Lord and passed into the early Church 
as one of the legacies from the synagogue ; 
but the early Church was concerned with 
preaching the living Word and establish- 
ing the kingdom of God, and questions of 
criticism or of authorship of the Books of 
the Old Testament had no place in its 
thoughts. Its own Divine Founder had 
left no written record of law or teaching ; 
and when from many oral and written ac- 
counts of His life and work, four stood out 
pre-eminently as bearing the power of in- 
spiration, they received also the stamp of 
authority. A churchman of the second or 
third century would have been little 
troubled if he had been told that what 
Tatian, one of his own bishops, had done 
in producing a Harmony—a Diatessaron— 
of the four Gospels, this an Ezra or other 
scribe had done in producing the “ Law of 
Moses” by harmonizing four or more rec- 
ords which had been received in his time. 

We have so far been guided in our course 
of thought by the Charges of the Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol, though, to our 
unfeigned regret, we have found ourselves 
obliged, in almost every essential point, to 
dissent from the conclusions at which he 
has arrived, and which he has most solemnly 
asserted. He will pardon us if after earn- 





* We quote from Dr. Schaff’s convenient reprint of the 
Edinburgh edition of **The Ante-Nicene Fathers,” vol. 
viii. p. 247. For the original Greek see Lagarde, ** Clem- 
entina,”’ 1865, p. 49. g 
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est thought we have come to the conclusion, 
for the reasons which we have given, that 
to assert in a matter of criticism that 
“Christus” is the “Comprobator” is to 
claim for the “Christus” a function which 
He never claimed for Himself, and which 
His Church has never claimed for Him; 
and a function which, so far as we dare 
judge, He would have declined for Himself, 
and which His Church by her silence, when 
the assertion would have been obviously fit 
if it had been justifiable, has declined for 
Him. 

For the post-Christian period the Bishop 
gives no guidance, as from his point of view 
there is no place ‘for further inquiry; but 
with the conviction that our Lord. left the 
question, as He found it, perfectly open, we 
must ask whether the Church, or any con- 
sensus of competent persons, has pro- 
nounced a decisive verdict. 

We have already seen that two other 
streams of tradition—one flowing through 
the Fourth Book of Esdras, the other rep- 
resenting the so-called “Great Synagogue ” 
—meet us in the early Christian centuries ; 
and that, in so far as the early Christian 
Fathers refer to the Pentateuch at all, it is 
for the most part without any statement of 
its exclusively Mosaic authorship. It would 
indeed be difficult to quote any passage 
which definitely asserts it, and this silence, 
though it should not be unduly pressed, is 
at least deserving of our careful considera- 
tion; while in sects of the second century, 
as far removed from each other as the Ju- 
daic Nazarites * on the one hand, and the 
Gnostic Ptolemzanst on the other, it is 
distinctly asserted that the Pentateuch is 
not Mosaic. 

But what the Christian Fathers were 
slow to assert, Rabbinic tradition soon 
learned to affirm, with a definiteness and 
a positiveness which were in direct ratio 
to the distance from all possible sources of 
information, and in inverse ratio to any 
possible knowledge or accuracy. To the 
question, “Who wrote it?” the Talmud 
gave a definite answer: ‘ Moses wrote his 
book, the ‘section’ about Balaam (Numb. 





* tac de tice Uevratevyou ypaoa¢c ovK sivat Moi- 
séwe doymaticovory. (Damascenus, ‘‘De Heer.” 19 ; 
Le Quien, ii. 80.) . . . ait dé ob zapedéyero THY 
ILevrarevyor, a22a Guordyet piv Tov Moioéa, kai Ore 
édéEato vomwoleciay éexiorevev, ov Tabtyv Sé Ona, a2?’ 
érépav. (Epiphanius, ‘*‘ Adv. Heer.” i. 18; Oehler, 
ii. 1. 92.) 

+ Ei¢ te yap avtov Tov Oedv Kai tiv TobTov vouobeciay 
Starpeitar dtatpeizat Jé Kai gic TOV Mooéa. . . . Kal ei¢ 
Tove TpEecBuTépove Tov Aaov Statpeitat, ot TpaTot eipto- 
Kovrat évrodac tiwag évbévrec idiac. (Epiph., ‘“ Adv. 
Her.” xxxiii.; Oehler, ii. 1. 402-4.) 
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xxii.-xxiv.) and Job. Joshua wrote his 
book and eight verses of the Law (Deut. 
XxXxiv. 3-12),”* to which was added the 
anathema that he who thought otherwise 
should be excluded from Paradise ;+ though 
not a few passages of the Talmud itself 
admit that the Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch in the strict sense is not un- 
disputed.{ There seems indeed good rea- 
son to believe that Rabbinic Judaism, 
when driven by the forces of Christianity 
into the straits of a defensive position, 
forged as one of her last weapons the 
authority of Moses as the writer of all the 
Books of the Law, and that the Church, 
which had at first accepted from the Syna- 
gogue Moses as the great Lawgiver, ac- 
cepted from the Talmud Moses as the in- 
fallible scribe. 

And as Judaism furnished this defence 
for the Law, so it is from the heart of Ju- 
daism that there came the first suspicions 
that it is not impregnable. We are told 
indeed by no less an authority than the 
Hebrew bibliophile and Christian pastor, 
Wolf, that after the sect of the Nazarites, 
‘non inventus est inter Judzeos, quod sciam, 
ullus, ante Aben Esram, qui in suspicionem ne- 
gatz Mosaice scriptionis fuerit vocatus. LIlle 
autem Aben Esra, Spinosa interprete, pro in- 
genii sui libertate in commentariis suis super 
Deutoronomii l. 1. primus, quamvis subobscure, 
negare id ausus est.”§ 

But this is not quite accurate, inasmuch as 
Aben Esra himself quotes, though only to 
criticise severely and reject the opinion of 
a certain Rabbi Yizehak, that Genesis 
XXXVi. 31 was written in the time of Je- 
hoshaphat.|| But it was without doubt the 
use made by another child of Judaism, 
Baruch (Benedictus) de Spinoza, of enig- 
matical expressions in Aben Esra himself, 
which first led the way for the later critical 
attack. Wolf thinks that Spinoza has read 
his own thoughts into the riddles of Aben 
Esra ; but it is difficult to understand what 
is meant by such comments as “If you only 
understand the mystery of the twelve ; also 
‘and Moses wrote,’ and ‘the Canaanite was 
then in the land,’ ‘in the mount of the Lord 
it shall be revealed,’ ‘and his bedstead was 
an iron bedstead, you will discover the 
truth,” without coming to the conclusion 





* “ Baba Bathra,” 14 b and 15 a. 

+ “Sanhedrin,” Westphal, i. 25. Cf. *...descriptore 
Pentateuchi ; quem fere omnes Mosen esse crediderunt, 
imo adeo pertinaciter defenderunt Phariszi, ut eum 
hereticum habuerint, qui aliud visus est sentire.”’ (Spi- 


noza, “Tract. Theol. Polit.,”’ viii., ed. Bruder, vol. iii. p. 
125.) 

Diestel, ‘‘ Geschichte des Alten Testaments,” p. 38. 

** Bibliotheca Hebrzea, ii. 64. 

Aben Esra, Comm. on Genesis xxxvi. 31; Buxtorf’s 
Rabbinic Bible. 
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that Spinoza is justified in the opinion that 
Aben Esra adopted this method of express- 
ing convictions which he dared not express 
openly from fear of exclusion from the 
Synagogue ; * and this view is supported by 
Aben Esra’s sententious comment on Gen. 
xii. 6, “He who understands will keep 
silence.” Such criticism of the Hebrew 
Scriptures as there was at all, was in the 
dark ages necessarily confined to the sons 
of Judaism, Hebrew or Christian, for the 
Hebrew language was almost unknown 
beyond its confines. For this reason the 
Renaissance brought little fresh life to this 
branch of knowledge; and the Reforma- 
tion, both for this reason and more still be- 
cause its interests were theological and not 
critical, passed over it lightly ; but Carl- 
stadt contributed to the study of the 
Canon a short but striking essay, in which, 
after an examination of the difficulties 
that stand in the way of accepting the 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch or 
that of Ezra, he concludes, “ Ex his autem 
nune adductis autorem historix Mosaice 
scriptorem incertum esse et latentem pro- 
bavi, neque inter Judzos convenire.” + The 
hesitating Reformer, Carlstadt, was fol- 
lowed by the bolder Roman, André Maes, 
a Belgian by birth and nation, and a Jesuit 
by profession, but of wide renown as an 
Oriental as well as a classical scholar, and 
counting among his honors that of having 
been the first to see the true value of the 
Codex Vaticanus. He published a com- 
mentary on the book of Joshua,{ in which 
he speaks of the Jewish opinion of its 
authorship as “ futilis commentitiaque,” 
and takes occasion to assert of the Penta- 
teuch : 

**Quin ipsum Mosis opus, quod vocant Ilevra- 
tevyov, longo post Mosem tempore, interjectis 
saltem hic illic verborum et sententiarum clau- 
sulis veluti sarcitum atque omnino explicatius 
redditum esse, conjecture bonz afferi facile 
possunt.” 

In the path thus opened, there followed, 
now with more, now with less firm step, the 
Jesuits Pereira, Maldonatus, and Pineda in 
Spain, Bonfrére in the Netherlands, Pe- 
tavius and Serrarius in France, the Dutch 





* See especially Spinoza, ‘‘ Tract. Theol. Polit.,” cap. 
viii. ut supra ; ** In quo ostenditur Pentateuchon et libros 
Josuz, Judicum, Rut, Samuélis et Regum, non esse auto- 
grapha.” 

t+ ** De Canonicis Scripturis libellus,” D, Andrez Boden- 
stein Carolstadii Sacre Theologiz Doctoris et Archidia- 
coni Wittenbergensis, 1520, § 89, p. 371 of Credner’s “ Zur 
Geschichte des Kanon’s,”’ where the whole essay is re- 
printed. Cf. Credner’s Preface to it which invites atten- 
tion to the hitherto unnoticed doubts in the school of 
Nisibis in the sixth century (p. 308), and the questions 
raised in the "Avrixe“uévov of Julian of Toledo (+690), and 
by Singulf, a pupil of Alcuin (+804, pp. 310-315). 

¢‘* Josuze imperatoris historia fllustrata atque expli- 
data,’’ ab Andrea Masio, 1574, 
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Jew Spinoza, the French Calvinist Peyrére, 
the English philosopher Hobbes. They are 
important chiefly as showing how wide- 
spread was the attack on the Rabbinic de- 
fence, as soon as the growth of knowledge 
and the art of printing made it possible 
that an attack should be made, and how 
misleading it is to speak of an unbroken 
and everywhere accepted tradition of Mo- 
saic authorship. 

But in 1685 there appeared at Rotterdam 
a “ Critical History of the Old Testament,” 
by the renowned Oratorian, Simon,*—a 
work which far more than any other of the 
seventeenth century both shows what the 
streams of tradition and inquiry had been 
in the past, and shaped their courses for 
the future. The work was known indeed 
some seven years earlier, and an English 
translation by “a person of quality” 
(probably Richard, the son of John Hamp- 
den) had appeared in 1682. ‘The explana- 
tion is that the work was completed and 
approved in 1678, but was kept back on 
account of its dedication to the King. <A 
few copies passed into circulation, and the 
attention of Bossuet among others was 
drawn to the work. In conjunction with 
the Jansenists he was able to have the 
whole edition, with the exception of the 
few copies already in private hands, sup- 
pressed and destroyed. From one of these 
Elzevier published an edition in 1679; but 
the work was revised and the complete 
edition issued in 1685. The English trans- 
lation contains three sets of the dedicatory 
verses common at this period, which in- 
dicate the impression which the book made 
and the state of public opinion on its sub- 
jects. One or two extracts will prove in- 
structive : 
‘‘The sacred Oracles may well endure 

Th’ exactest search, of their own truth se- 


cure ; 
Though at this Piece some noisy Zelots ) 
bawl, 
And to their aid a numerous Faction call 
With stretch’d out arms, as if the Ark 
could fall : 
Yet wiser heads will think so firm it stands, 
That were it shook, ’twould need no mortal 
hands. 
R. D. 
* * * * * * 
‘To Vindicate the Sacred Books, a New, 
But onely Certain Method, you pursue, 
And shewing Th’ are Corrupted, prove ’em 
True. 
nN. T.” 
Father Simon had, as he tells us in his 
Preface, very unusual opportunities of pre- 





* “ Histoire Critique du Vieux Testament,” par le R. P. 
Richard Simon, Prétre de la Congrégation de l’Oratoire, 
Rotterdam, 1685, 
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paring this work in uninterrupted leisure, 
in command of the Oriental treasures of 
the library of the Oratory, and in access to 
learned persons who placed their stores at 
his disposal. He had already given evi- 
dence of his own wide scholarship and 
special knowledge of Jewish subjects. 
And he is conscious of the importance of 
freedom from prejudice as well as of its 
rarity : 

‘‘But after all I found that no one had hith- 
erto throughly search’d into the Criticism of 
the Scripture; every one has commonly spoke 
according to his prejudices. The Jews, for 
example, who consulted onely their Authors, 
have had but very slender Knowledge herein, 
and they have contented themselves with ad- 
miring what they understood not. As for the 
Christians, most of the Fathers have been so 
much prejudic’d in favour of the ancient Trans- 
lations of the Church, that they have wholly 
neglected the Hebrew Text, besides that they 
have not had all the necessary helps for the 
through examining of what belongs to the 
Criticism of the Bible. 

“As for the Writers of our times, whether 
Catholicks or Protestants, I have found none 
who were wholly free from prejudice. The two 
Buxtorfs, who have got much reputation, 
especially amongst the Protestants, have in 
most of their Works onely shewn that they 
were biass’d in favour of the Rabbins opinions, 
without having consulted any other Authours. 
Father Morin-on the contrary was prejudic’d 
against the Rabbins before he had read them, 
and under pretence of defending the ancient 
Translations of the Church, he has collected all 
the proofs he could find to destroy the originals 
of the Bible.” * 

It would be unkind to the memory of a 
man who has the great merit of having 
placed the whole question on the plane of 
a problem of literary history, and has him- 
self, if we include in our range of view the 
whole series of his works, the first claim 
to be called the father of Biblical criticism, 
to suggest that, conscious as he is of the 
prejudices of others, his own work is not 
wholly free from “tendency ”; but in any 
‘ase we may note that the chief results of 
his criticism on the Pentateuch are to an- 
swer Spinoza, and to show that the growing 
Protestant doctrine of a Book religion 
cannot bear the weight which is placed 
upon it. Ile agrees with Spinoza in hold- 
ing that a number of passages in the Pen- 
tateuch cannot be by Moses, and he is pre- 
pared even to abandon the unity of the 
composition; but he saves the historic 
truth by falling back, as many had done 
before him, notably the great Spanish 
Rabbi Abrabanel, and perhaps even Jo- 
sephus,t on the theory of archivists and 





* Author's Preface. English Translation. 
+ Cf. ‘Contra Apionem,” i, 6. 2. 
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public annalists who were inspired to add 
to and correct the sacred writings which 
they preserved. We must not, however, 
be tempted from our special purpose of 
finding and ascertaining whether there is a 
fixed and trustworthy tradition asserting 
the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch. 
It is clear that the weighty instance, of 
Father Simon is as much opposed to it as 
that of Spinoza himself. 

In the extended controversy which arose 
upon the publication of Father Simon’s 
views, one work demands a passing notice. 
The famous Jean Le Clere, to whose trea- 
tise we have already made reference,* pre- 
sents tous protessedly the free conversation 
of three or four friends. These Sentimens, 
while for the most part they are a severe 
criticism on Father Simon from the point 
of view of Dutch Protestants, agree with 
him in thinking the Mosaic authorship to 
be impossible, and add that all the con- 
ditions of the problem are fulfilled by sup- 
posing that the arrangement of the Penta- 
teuch was the work of the priests referred 
to in Kings xvii. 29: 

‘Then the king of Assyria commanded, say- 
ing, Carry thither oe of the priests whom ye 
brought from thence; and let them go and 
dwell there, and let him teach them the man- 
ner of the God of the land.” 

In a later work,+ Le Clere took a position 
which was to a large extent a withdrawal 
of his earlier views. The chief portions of 
the five Books, and in any case the laws of 
Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteron- 
omy, are Mosaic, but he still admits that 
there are additions and passages which can- 
not be explained. 

The next important writer on our sub- 
ject is by common consent regarded as the 
founder of modern criticism of the Penta- 
teuch. We have reached then a dividing 
line, and, before we cross it, may take ac- 
count of the results at which we have 
arrived, and ask how far they answer our 
first question, “What is the ‘traditional 
theory,’ and how far is it firmly estab- 
lished?” We are of course fully conscious 
that we have reached these results—or 
rather must appear to our readers to have 
reached them—by leaps and bounds, and 
not by the technical investigation and mi- 
nute inquiries which the problem demands. 
But what can we do? We are writing an 
article, not a treatise; our pages will not 
bear the burden of the Schools, and we are 
dealing in some twenty pages with a his- 





* Supra, p. 391. 
+ “Genesis, sive Mosis prophetze 
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tory which comes through more than thirty 
centuries. How far our results are justi- 
fied time will show; but it is due to the 
reader to whom they may seem to be hasty 
generalizations, to assure him that they 
are based upon many years of study of the 
subject. We suggest, then, that the fol- 
lowing results are either established or are 
in the highest degree probable : 

I. That neither the Pentateuch, nor any 
separate book contained in it, claims for 
itself that it was as a whole written by 
Moses. 

II. That no such claim is made in any 
one of the later canonical books of the Old 
Testament. 

III. That no such claim is made in any 
one of the apocryphal books of the Old 
Testament. 

IV. That no such claim is made, nor is 
any assertion of any kind made as to the 
authorship of these books, or any of them, 
by our Lord Jesus Christ. 

V. That no such claim has been made 
by any Apostolic or sub-Apostolic writer. 

VI. That no such claim has been made 
by any Council, GEcumenical, National, or 
Provincial. 

VII. That no such claim has been made 
by a consensus Patrum, nor yet by any 
Father of the Church, speaking with au- 
thority. 

VIII. That it is claimed in the Penta- 
teuch that certain portions were written 
immediately or mediately by Moses. 

IX. That this claim is recognized in the 
later books of the Old Testament. 

X. That in the period between the Old 
and the New Testaments, side by side with 
other traditions, it became customary to 
speak of the whole by the name of Moses, 
who was the recognized author of the nu- 
cleus, and the great figure which gave the 
Law which dominated the life of the na- 
tion. 

XI. That this implied neither swppressio 
veri nor suggestio falsi, but was in accord 
with the genius of the race and the custom 
of the period. 

XII. That Philo and Josephus speak of 
the Mosaic authorship in this sense, not 
implying a critical opinion, but expressing 
the current belief of Judaism in the first 
Christian century. 

XII. That our Lord and the Apostles 
accept and use the current terms in the 
current sense, and that they passed into 
the language of the Church in the same 
sense. 

XIV. That there is patristic evidence 
that these terms were not used to imply 
Mosaic authorship in the strict sense. 
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XV. That the first clear ascription to 
Moses of direct authorship is in the Tal- 
mud, in a passage which makes other asser- 
tions that throw doubt upon this one, and 
in a work which contains statements that 
are incompatible with it. 

XVI. That when discussion became pos- 
sible, Jews and Christians, Catholics and 
Protestants, regarded the question as one 
to be determined by the evidence of the 
books themselves, and if to some extent 
shielded, yet not precluded by authority or 
tradition from the tests of criticism. 

XVII. That after the Reformation, when 
the position of Protestantism logically de- 
manded an infallible book, as the position 
of Romanism demanded an infallible pope, 
and a rigid doctrine of verbal inspiration 
hitherto unknown to the Church gained a 
hold among Protestant divines, there arose 
also a claim that Moses was not only the 
authority, but also the author of the books 
known by his name: but that this opinion 
never became part of the creed of Christ- 
endom, or even of the public confession of 
any Church. 

2, Our next duty is to inquire how far 
the alleged results of modern criticism, or 
to use the term which we have adopted 
from the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, 
the “analytical theory,” have been estab- 
lished. 

Passing by, with a mere mention of their 
names, the great pioneers in this analysis— 
Astruc, Eichhorn, Geddes, Vater, De Wette, 
Ewald, Vatke, George, Hupfeld, Reuss— 
and referring any reader who would clothe 
these names with the life and work of those 
who bore them, to the “ Introductions,” or 
Canon Cheyne’s charmingly, but not al- 
ways judicially, written sketches,* we must 
pause for a moment to read this extract 
from a letter written on November 12, 1866, 
by Graf, the pupil of Reus, to Kuenen, of 
Leiden: 


‘*La priorité de l’Elohiste sur le Jéhoviste a 
été jusqu’a présent tellement hors de doute ou 
pluté6t admise comme une sorte d’axiome, que 
la preuve du contraire produirait une véritable 
révolution dans la critique du Pentateuque, 
principalement de la Genése; mais je ne man- 
querai pas dorénavant de considérer le Penta- 
teuque sous ce point de vue, pour parvenir a me 
former une conviction raisonnée par rapport a 
cette priorité.” + 


“ At last, in the course of a casual visit 
to Gottingen in the summer of 1867, I 
learned through Ritschl that Karl Heinrich 
Graf placed the Law later than the Proph- 
ets, and, almost without knowing his rea- 
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sons for the hypothesis, I was prepared to 
accept it.’ * Such are the words in which 
Julius Wellhausen tells of a suggestion 
which, like a spark igniting a train, touched 
the force that more than any other was to 
bring about the revolution of which Graf 
had spoken; for since 1876, when Well- 
hausen first published his work on the 
“Composition of the Hexateuch,” ¢ the 
Grafian theory has taken altogether a new 
position among critics, strengthened as it 
has been by Wellhausen’s later editions of 
this essay, and especially by his “ History 
of Israel,” { and by the work of Kuenen 





* ** History of Israel,” Eng. trans., 1885, p. 3. 
+** Die Composition des Hexateuchs: Jahrbiicher fiir 
deutsche Theologie,” xxi. und xxii. 


t “ Geschichte Israels,” 1878; ‘* Prolegomena zur Ges- 
chichte Israels,” 1883 and 1886. 
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which began earlier and has continued on 
independent lines, now anticipating, now 
confirming, but throughout in general har- 
mony with Wellhausen’s results. 

Another spark kindled at Gdttingen fired 
a train which had still more important re- 
sults in spreading this revolution among 
English-speaking peoples. Mr. Robertson 
Smith, who had been called in 1870, in the 
twenty-fourth year of his age, from being 
assistant to the Edinburgh chair of Phys- 
ics, to fill the chair of Hebrew in the Free 
Church College, Aberdeen, was also among 
the friends of Ritschl and Lagarde, and 
wisely studied at Géttingen after he began 
to teach at Aberdeen. His article “ Bible” 
in the new edition of the “ Encyclopedia 
Britannica ” (1875) was practically the first 
presentation in English of Graf’s theory. 





LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 
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CONDUCTED BY REV, CHARLES R. GiLLETT, LIBRARIAN OF UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


BARROWS’ PARLIAMENT 
RELIGIONS. 


Wuar was the Parliament of Religions 
of last year? Was it “a master-piece of 
Satan,” a betrayal of the Christian trust, 
an uncovering of the city of the Lord and 
its treasures to the eyes of the Babyloni- 
ans? Or was it a drawing together of 
men with a common purpose, a council of 
war among soldiers in a common campaign ? 
The reader will answer this question ac- 
cording to his understanding of Christian- 
ity. If the great work of the Gospel is to 
bring men to correct religious opinions, 
then it certainly seems a failure in duty 
when its representatives meet on terms of 
equality with those who are not only in 
error, but are persistent and aggressive in 
their error. If, on the other hand, the mis- 
sion of the Gospel’is to bring men into 
right relations with God, it appears to be 
eminently consonant with that mission for 
Christ’s followers to confer with other 
children of the heavenly Father who are 
honestly, albeit in Christian belief imper- 
fectly and often mistakenly, seeking the 
same end. 

One thing at any rate these handsome 
volumes of Doctor Barrows* make very 


* “The World’s Parliament of Religions,” edited by the 
Rev. John Henry Barrows, D.D. 2 volumes. The Parlia- 
ment Publishing Co., Chicago. 
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plain : there was no surrender of Christian 
principle at the Parliament other than 
that possibly involved in the very fact of 
the gathering itself. The banner of the 
cross was not furled in the least out of 
deference to hostile eyes. While full lib- 
erty of speech was most properly given 
to Jews and Orientals, in Christian utter- 
ance there was a clear, distinctive note, 
and that note was Christ. It was struck 
first by the audience, which, catching at 
the opening the notes of the Old Hun- 
dredth tune as they pealed forth from the 
organ, did not wait to be led into the 
psalm of that name, but in vast chorus 
struck into Bishop Ken’s most Christian 
doxology. . The Christian note sounded 
again in the chairman’s opening address, 
and perpetually throughout the sessions. 
It rang out clearly in the words of Doctor 
Lyman Abbott, “We are glad to know 
what they (the Jewish and Oriental repre- 
sentatives) have to tell us, but what we 
are gladdest of all about is that we can 
tell them what we have found in our 
search, and that we have found the Christ; ” 
as it did also in the closing paper of the 
Parliament by Doctor George D. Board- 
man, who maintained that “ Jesus Christ 
is the true centre of gravity, and it is only 
as the forces of mankind are pivoted on 
him that they are in balance.” The last 
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words of Doctor Barrows, the chairman, 
were: “Jesus Christ the savior of the 
world,” and the closing sentences of Presi- 
dent Bonney were the song of the herald 
angels of our Lord. 

‘These volumes will make a valuable ad- 
dition to a pastor’s library. They are di- 
vided into three parts, namely: The his- 
tory of the Parliament; Introduction to 
the Parliament papers; and The Parlia- 
ment papers themselves. They are abun- 
dantly and even richly illustrated, and 
well printed on good paper. Much that is 
in them will be of interest for immediate 
reading, and as much more perhaps will 
for some time be of value for reference. 
The busy pastor will find in these 1,600 
pages facts regarding the prevailing relig- 
ions in missionary lands for which he will 
often search in vain in missionary litera- 
ture, and find with difficulty, if at all, in 
his general library. 

The student of comparative religion will 
doubtless find much here that is quite ele- 
mentary and more or less that is diffuse, 
and will perhaps be tempted to turn away 
impatiently to the terser, and in Christian 
opinion profounder, works of Western ex- 
pounders of ethnic faiths. Yet these vol- 
umes have much valuable materials for 
him also. Papers by Orientals there are 
in them at once scholarly and showing an 
unexpected command of vigorous English; 
and in these, as likewise in the more ele- 
mentary ones, is given the seldom printed 
“other side” of Eastern cults, the side of 
those who believe in them. The best 
Occidental exposition of Buddhism or Con- 
fucianism ‘is ex parte. In these volumes 
the Oriental case is in evidence, and 
without that a judicial conclusion is im- 
possible. 

It is time that both pastor and scholar 
heeded the caution contained in the hyper- 
bolical refusal of Doctor Legge, the vet- 
eran'missionary (as quoted by Doctor Le 
W. Bacon), to visit the missionary congress. 
His objection was that “he would be com- 
pelled to listen to a continual violation of 
the Ninth Commandment against those 
who would have no opportunity to defend 
themselves.” It is simply human to mis- 
understand those with whom we are not in 
sympathy. This natural misunderstand- 
ing ceases to be excusable when we refuse 
to avail ourselves of means at hand for 
correcting our vision and gaining a true 
perspective. For example, Doctor George 
F. Pentecost, on the platform of the Par- 
liament (see p. 143), charged that there 
were thousands of temples in India in 
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which were throngs of immoral priestesses, 
women who “were prostitutes because 
they were priestesses, and priestesses be- 
cause they were prostitutes.” It is not in 
order to repeat this charge now until one 
has reckoned with the reply of the alert, 
intellectual looking representative of the 
Jains, Mr. V. A. Gaudhi, of Bombay. He 
said, in part : 

I repeat now, what I repeat every day, 
that these abuses are not from religion, but 
in spite of religion, as in every other coun- 
try. . . . There are a few Hindu 
temples in southern India where women 
singers are employed to sing on certain 
occasions. Some of them are of dubious 
character, and the Hindu society feels it, 
and is trying its best to remove the evil. 
These women are never allowed to enter 
the main body of the temple, and as for 
their being priestesses, there is not one 
woman priest from the Himalayas to Cape 
Cormorini. 

Our views of the marriage of widows 
will probably not be changed materially 
by arguments for the Hindu system ; but, 
before we denounce that system in a sweep- 
ing way, it is only right that we listen to 
the Hindu side. It is given on page 322 by 
Professor M. N. D’vivedi, and, curiously 
enough, has its echoes in the utterances of 
some worthy people in the Occident. In 
abstract matters, also, these modern wise 
men from the East present boldly and 
strongly the issue which they take with 
the West. Witness Professor D’vivedi’s 
challenge of monotheism on page 318, and 
his justification of the Puranas in the face 
of Western Orientalists on page 326. 

It is not only the Orient, however, that 
is here in evidence. Christianity is placed 
before us, and that not only by its cham- 
pions, but as seen from without. Mr. John 
Stuart Mill thought it was his peculiar 
privilege so to see it, owing to his non- 
Christian education ; but he and those like 
him are in part products of Christianity, 
notwithstanding. A generation or two 
back, their life-stream flowed in Christian 
channels, and in their own time it has been 
conditioned by Christian surroundings. In 
these pages the Western reader may see 
Christianity through the eyes of those 
whose whole vital heritage is non-Christian, 
and whose environment has been prevail- 
ingly so. For example, the good-natured, 
but shrewd comments of the Honorable 
Pung Kwang Yu, of the Chinese Legation 
at Washington (pp. 424 ff.), and his kindly 
but thoughtful criticisms of Christian mis- 


sions in China (pp. 434 ff.), are decidedly 
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calculated to broaden the Christian out- 
look, and to carry Christian thought down 
to fundamental truths. To some, these 
ethnic comments on our faith will doubt- 
less be unpleasant reading. They indicate 
an unlooked-for strength of intellect and 
opinion in the Oriental systems. Indeed, 
it appears that those of us who hoped that 
the visitors to the Parliament and the Fair 
from the far East would be deeply im- 
pressed with the superiority of Christianity 
are to be largely disappointed. We forgot 
that the thousand and one grog-shops of 
Chicago—to say nothing of other American 
cities—with their attendant disorder and 
crime, might make more impression on 
these visitors than either the myriad quiet 
forms of good in our land, or the evils in 
their own lands, to which familiarity had 
rendered them partially insensible. It is a 
little disconcerting at first to hear the 
young Brahman, Mr. Narasima, rate the 
Parliament high as a means “of showing 
Christendom its sins.” Yet it is the belief 
of many able missionaries that the Parlia- 
ment will make for the progress of the 
Gospel, nevertheless, and in a deeper and 
more lasting way, than a passing im- 
pression. Contact with vigorous, spiritual 
Christianity by other religions is always a 
new spiritual impulse to them; and to 
strengthen the spiritual lite, to quicken the 
religious thirst, is to waken the highest part 
of the nature, whose needs, increasing and 
becoming more imperious as it develops, 
can never be truly satisfied by the inter- 
mittent streams of ethnic cults, streams 
whose waters fail in times of greatest ex- 
tremity. Let the human spirit awake to 
its real needs, and its thirst will in time 
bring it to the Christ, though perhaps not 
altogether the Christ of the schools, or of 
Western ecclesiasticism, 

Of course, only a suggestion can be made 
in this notice of the stores contained in 
these ample volumes. Little need be said 
of the Christian and Jewish contributions. 
Naturally, they are of unequal merit, but 
not a few of them are of great merit. We 
are accustomed to look for good things from 
such men as Doctors Lyman Abbott, Mun- 
ger,and Gladden; Professors Schaff, Briggs, 
and Wilkinson; President Washburn, of 
Constantinople; Doctor E. E. Hale, and 
Rabbi Gottheil, Cardinal Gibbons and 
Bishop Keane ; and we are not disappoint- 
ed in them, as they appear in these pages. 

W. F. COOLEY. 

Cuaruam, N. J. 
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THE LOWELL LECTURES. 

Dr. Henry Drummonn’s Lowell Lect- 
ures on Zhe Asvent of Man is a very 
interesting and instructive volume. His 
thesis is that all modern thinking is along 
the lines of the prevailing theory of evolu- 
tion and that it is unwise to ignore the 
general trend. His contention is that the 
theory of evolution as proclaimed at first, 
and as generally held even now, is “out of 
focus,” in that it fails to take into con- 
sideration all of the facts that are perti- 
nent. Over against Darwin’s ‘struggle 
for life” and “descent of man” he sets 
what he calls the “struggle for the life of 
others” and the “ascent of man” from 
lower to higher stages of being, feeling, 
thinking and acting. ile thus sets in con- 
trast with the selfishness of the individual 
the altruistic principle which is deserving 
of consideration and investigation as a 
constituent part of even animal instinct. 
Nutrition and the struggle for life, repro- 
duction and the struggle for the life of 
others, are the two functions of all animal be- 
ing, and they continually interact. Theex- 
clusion of the latter is sufficient to substan- 
tiate the lack of “focus” which Dr. Drum- 
mond charges. He contends also that a true 
scientific investigation of the problem must 
be broad enough to comprehend all mental 
and moral elements which the highest 
forms of life present. To refuse to do so 
must vitiate the results of such theory and 
is simply to ignore problems that are as 
worthy, nay, more worthy of evolution 
than those which concern the body alone. 
The course of the argument is shown by 
the various chapter headings, as follows : 
evolution in general; the missing factor 
in correct theories; why was evolution the 
method chosen ?; evolution and sociology ; 
the ascent of the body; the scaffolding 
left in the body; the arrest of the body; 
the dawn of mind; the evolution of lan- 
guage; the struggle for life; the struggle 
for the life of others; the evolution of a 
mother ; the evolution of a father; involu- 
tion. 

The book is attractive in appearance, 
well bound, and printed on excellent pa- 
per from good type. The author of “ Nat- 
ural Law in the Spiritual World ” needs 
no commendation as to either style or 
matter, and his latest work will be wel- 
comed by a wide circle of readers. (New 
York: James Pott & Co. Pp. xi, 346. 
$2.00.) 
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TENN YSON.* 


TuIs is not a Jife of Mr. Tennyson in the 
common biographical sense of the term life. 
The author tells us little or nothing of the 
outward relations or fortunes of the child of 
the Lincolnshire clergyman, or those of the 
maturing or of the mellow-aged man, as he 
gathered to himself the reverence and love 
of cultivated and refined natures the world 
round, won by the music and the wisdom of 
his affluent verse; dying full of honors as 
the noblest and most endeared Englishman 
of his time—to these or to such matters we 
have scarcely a distant allusion in this 
book. 

Yet the writer does give us in its pages 
the life of the poet Tennyson in the truest 
and highest sense of the word—the inner, 
hidden life of thought and emotion, of spor- 
tive fancies, of sublime imaginings, of com- 
munings with invincible powers, of medita- 
tions upon the meanings and the mysteries 
of things, of sympathy with all sweet experi- 
ences, of sorrow for suffering souls, of love 
for all fair forms in nature and for all things 
lovable in human life. This inward, intel- 
lectual, spiritual life of Mr. Alfred Tenny- 
son, Mr. Stopford Brooke does disclose and 
delineate for us in his noble book; which 
result is obtained by a close, analytical 
chronological study of the poems of the 
late English laureate, from his first applica- 
tion to verse-making as a youth to his un- 
rivalled mastery in the art as seen in the 
productions of his fully developed genius. 
With a painstaking application to his sub- 
ject, with rare insight into the subtleties he 
presumes to expound, and with the sym- 
pathy so necessary in the study of character, 
our author traces, in a style most apt for 
such work, the growth and enrichment of 
Mr. Tennyson’s mind and heart through his 
long literary career; illuminating his critical 
work by happy citations from the poems he 
is expounding; so revealing the true life of 
the poet to our apprehensions and sensibili- 
ties, not entertaining us merely with exter- 
nal incidents with which biography is usu- 
ally so much occupied. Close students of 
Tennyson’s writings may therefore find wor- 
thy reward for the applying of thoughtful 
attention to the book we are here commend- 
ing, knowing whereof we speak. Even 
those who were favored with direct and fre- 
quent personal intercourse with the poet— 
and the favor was afforded to few—could not 
have known what manner of man he was, 
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inwardly and essentially, as we may know 
through this searching analysis and study of 
Mr. Stopford A. Brooke. For all lovers of 
Tennyson—and they are multitudinous— 
there are new beauties brought out of their 
hiding-places by this writer; while well-known 
allusions and images receive new applica- 
tions in so many instances that the volumes 
so long endeared to us will have a fresh in- 
terest for us from the light and the inspira- 
tion we may get from this latest and ablest 
commentator. 

But before the study of the poems is en- 
tered upon and followed in the order of 
their appearing, we have an elaborate intro- 
duction in three parts. In the first of these 
our author gives us his estimate of Mr. Ten- 
nyson as an artist, and of his art work, em- 
phasizing simplicity, sincerity, honesty, or 


jidelity to the truth of things, as a charac- 


teristic of his creations, from which comes 
his ‘‘clearness in thought, in expression, 
and in representations of the outward world, 
one of the first and greatest things an artist 
can attain,” as his expositor holds. Then, 
the high moral tone and aim of our poet’s 
work are held up to admiration, the sense of 
being entrusted with a sacred commission 
that ever possessed Tennyson—which sup- 
plemented his native dignity of character 
and his stately bearing; all the tasks he took 
in hand, being conscientiously and reveren- 
tially accomplished. And then, what is ob- 
vious to all readers of his verses, be the 
theme lowly or lofty, Tennyson’s fervent 
and devout love of beauty, which his eye 
and his heart detect in hidden retreats, and 
in unlikely things and places; with his fine 
ear for musical cadences in singing of beauty 
to a world enchanted by his songs. Ever 
faithful to beauty and to love was our poet; 
beauty awakening love ever, in all pure, sen- 
sitive souls; the true artist laboring unre- 
mittingly in shaping expression for the 
worthy telling of beauty and love; in the 
cherishing of which sacred passion, and in 
devotion to this divine ministry, Tennyson 
ranks with the greatest of those so inspired 
of Heaven; the author of the book under 
notice here being witness. 

But we wrong him by hasty epitomizing. 
Such pages cannot be condensed into sen- 
tences,. 

‘-'Tennyson’s Relation to Christianity” is 
next treated, which seems alien in a treatise 
on poetry; or it needed not, surely, that the 

matter should have been thus formally and 
boldly obtruded upon the reader's atten- 
tion. Yet should it be borne in mind that 
Tennyson wrestles with stubborn problems 
in philosophic theology in places; notably 
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in “In Memoriam,” in ‘‘ The Two Voices,” 
and in other of his effusions. 

And then we have ‘‘ Tennyson’s Relation 
to Social Politics ’’ discussed, and copiously 
illustrated, in the last of the three parts 
into which Mr. Brooke divides his introduc- 
tion; his treatment of the subject being 
full of light, and of fresh interest, not only 
for students of Tennyson as a poet, but for 
the many among us who are occupied with 
questions of social organization and admin- 
istration. 

In a review proper these points might be 
opened out, but here we are confined to a 
little space. Enough if by this notice we 
move readers to betake themselves to the 
study of Mr. Stopford A. Brooke’s exposi- 
tion of the great themes he has so worthily 
handled. J. H. RYLANce. 


DARWINISM. 


ANOTHER work of somewhat similar ten- 
or is Darwinism: Workmen and Work, 
by Dr. James Hutchison Stirling. It con- 
sists of a study of Charles Darwi n, his 
father, Dr. Robert Waring Darwin, and 
his grandfather, Dr. Erasmus Darwin. The 
object of the author is to delineate the 
theory of evolution as formulated by the 
Darwins, giving the antecedents of the 
theorists, the natural history of the hypoth- 
esis. and its actual contents. His object 
in thus subjecting the matter to exhaustive 
examination is to submit a contribution to 
the refutation of the theory. The qualifi- 
cations of the author to deal with the phil- 
osophical aspects of the matter are beyond 
question, and if thorough knowledge and 
acquaintance with the Darwinian w ritings 
can give the scientific qualification, the 
author is amply equipped for his task. 
From any point of view the book consti- 
tutes a valuable addition to the literature 
of the subject, and must be consulted by 
students of Darwin’s theory. The author 
continually reminds his readers that there 
are several theories of evolution, and that 
the differences consist mainly in the belief 
in the preliminary divine involution which 
determined the results of the subsequent 
evolution. These parts of the book are 
striking and suggestive. (Imported by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.50.) 


NEW TESTAMENT CRITICISM. 


Dovsrt ess “criticism ” has many sins to 
answer for. In the hands of its exponents 
it certainly often runs to extremes which 
carry the seeds of their one destruction 
within themselves, Recognized authorities 
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there are, and their contributions when 
taken together constitute actual additions 
to the sum of real knowledge, the one elim- 
inating the errors of his fellow. Before 
us is a volume which comes from a new 
pen, and it is in line with several other 
books by well-known men. Zhe Life and 
Teaching of Jesus, with a sub-title: “A 
critical analysis of the source of the gos- 
pels, together with a study of the sayings 
of Jesus,’ > by Arthur Kenyon Rogers, 8 
the title of the work. The author is in- 
debted to the books of such men as Weiss, 
Wendt, Stevens, and many others, but there 
is no specific acknowledgment except in a 
single reference to Weiss in the appendix. 
The book contains no foot-notes and no 
references to the parallel literature. In this 
respect it does not bear a scholarly appear- 
ance. Examination shows frequent clumsy 
expressions and many offences against rhe- 
torical finish. The author’s main recom- 
mendation is that he has studied his au- 
thorities Bible in hand and that he has 
expressed the views which have been ma- 
tured through such study. But it is quite 
beyond doubt that his conclusions are such 
as will fail to recommend themselves to 
the great mass of men. His presupposi- 
tions and prejudices are controlling, and 
they color his whole discussion. The sys- 
tem which he follows gives an eclectic 
New Testament, which has lost many things 
that one misses with reluctance. As an 
illustration of the extremes to which criti- 
cism in unaccustomed hands may go, the 
book is fairly good, but as a contribution 
to the whole theme it is scarcely possible 
to say as much except in so far as it re- 


flects the views of other men. (Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.75.) 
EXPOSITORY. 
WE have received another volume of 


Dr. Alexander Maclaren’s Bible Class Ex- 
positions prepared originally for Zhe Sun- 
day School Times, and now published in 
book form. The expositions cover those 
portions of The Gospel of St. John which 
were used in the International Lessons and 
therefore do not embrace the whole of 
John’s Gospel. We do not need to com- 
mend the volume specially, for those who 
admire Dr. Maclaren’s writing will be as- 
sured that in these pages they will find a 
multitude of suggestive hints which will 
fully repay purchase and perusal. The 
volume is neatly bound and printed. (N. 
Y.: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1894. $1.00.) 

Two additional volumes in the Exposi- 
tor’s Bible series are before us, each being 
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a second volume, one Zhe Second Book of 


Kings, by Archdeacon F. W. Farrar, D.D., 
F.R.S., and the other Zhe Second Epistle 
to the Corinthians, by James Denney, B.D. 
In good part the former volume resolves 
itself into a history of the period, and only 
in comparatively few places does the text 
lend itself to homiletical exposition. Sig- 
nificant of the author’s well-known position 
in regard to the Scripture and its inspira- 
tion, is his quotation, used as a sort of 
motto, of the words of the Bishop of 
Derry: “Theories of inspiration which 
impaginate the Everlasting Spirit and make 
each verse a cluster of objectless and me- 
chanical miracles, and not seriously be- 
lieved by any one; the Bible itself abides 
in its endless power and unexhausted truth. 
All that is not of asbestos is being burned 
away by the restless fires of thought and 
criticism. That which remains is enough, 
and it isindestructible.” Being illustrated 
by contemporary or collateral materials, 
the volume becomes one of the most useful 
of those comprised in the series. Mr. 
Denney’s work covers the Second Epistle 
- of Paul to the Corinthians in twenty-eight 
subjects that are derived directly from the 
text. Foot-notes are added which explain 
difficult passages in the text, and the vol- 
ume as a whole is a wholesome piece of 
expository writing. It suggests lines of 
thought but does not make the process 
of thinking unnecessary or superfluous. 
Books of this sort are to be welcomed as 
valuable additions to religious literature, 
because they are helpful without being 


ennervating. (Armstrong & Son. $1.50 
each. ) 
. JULY MAGAZINES. 


THE contents of THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY for 
July are: “Philip and His Wife,” Margaret 
Deland ;: ‘‘ Letters of Sidney Lanier,’ William 
R. Thayer; “The City on the Housetops ;” 
**Pontiac’s Lookout,” Mary Hartwell Cather- 
wood ; ‘‘ Al Mamoun,” Clinton Scollard; ‘‘ The 
Home of Glooscap,” Frank Bolles; ‘‘ Lucretius,” 
R. Y. Tyrrell; ‘On the Beach at Daytona,” 
Bradford Torrey ; ‘‘The Red Bridal,” Lafcadio 
Hearn ; ‘‘ The Mayor and the City,” Harvey N. 
Shepard; ‘*To-Morrows and To-Morrows,” 
Stuart Sterne ; ‘‘ Coleridge’s Introduction to the 
Lake District,” Myron B. Benton ; ‘‘On leaving 
Winchester :”» MDCCCXCI. Louise Imogen 
Guiney ; ‘‘In the Dozy Hours,” Agnes Repplier ; 
** Monetary Reform in Santo Domingo,” J. Lau- 
rence Laughlin ; ‘‘ Baroness Tautphceus,” M. L. 
Thompson. 

THE July CENTURY contains: ‘‘ Coasting by 
Sorrento and Amalfi,” F. Marion Crawford ; 
‘‘The Highroad from Salerno to Sorrento,” J. 
Howe Adams; ‘Franz Schubert,” Antonin 
Dvorak: ‘‘Where Goest Thou?” Edith M. 
Thomas; ‘‘The Evolution of a Battle-Ship,” 
Albert Franklin Matthews ; ‘‘ Susanna,” Nannie 
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A. Cox; ‘‘ The Star-Spangled Banner,” John C. 
Carpenter ; ‘Old Dutch Masters: Jacob Van 
Ruisdael,” Timothy Cole ; ‘‘ A Cumberland Ven- 
detta,” Part II., John Fox, Jr.; ‘‘A Dream,” 
Hildegarde Hawthorne ; ‘‘ Present-Day Papers,” 
Charles Dudley Warner ; ‘‘ What German Cities 
Do for Their Citizens,” Albert Shaw ;” ‘‘ Across 
Asia on a Bicycle,” Thomas Gaskell Allen, Jr. 
and William Lewis Sachtleben; ‘‘ Love in Idle- 
ness,” F. Marion Crawford; ‘‘ An Unexpected 
Legacy,” Alice Turner ; ‘‘ Superstitions of the 
Sea,” J. D. Jerrold Kelley; ‘‘The Passing of 
Day,” John Vance Cheney; ‘A Bachelor 
Maid,” Mrs. Burton Harrison : ‘‘ Painting at the 
Fair,” John C. Van Dyke; ‘‘ A German Comic 
Paper,” William D. Ellwanger and Charles 
Mulford Robinson ; ‘‘ Celebrating the Fourth in 
Antwerp,” George Wharton Edwards; ‘‘ Her 
Mother’s Success,” Viola Roseboro’; ‘‘ Sleep and 
Death,” Henry Tyrrell. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE for July contains : ‘‘ The 
Golden House,” Charles Dudley Warner; ‘The 
Harvard and Yale Boat-Race,” W. A. Brooks ; 
“The Evening Party,” Grace King; ‘‘The 
President at Home, Hen Loomis Nelson; 
‘* Specimen Jones,” Owen Wister ; The Storage 
Battery of the Air,” Alexander McAdie ; ‘‘ Ebb 
and Flow,” Eva Anstruther ; Vignettes of Man- 
hattan,” Brander Matthews; ‘My First Visit 
to New England,” William Dean Howells; Un 
Mauvais Quart d’Heure,” Charles Stanley Rein- 
hart ; An Australian’s Impression of America,” 
Miss C. H. Spence; ‘‘The United States Naval 
Gun Factory,” Commander Theodore F. Jewell, 
U. S. N.; “Trilby,” George Du Maurier ; 
‘*Snap-Shots at the Olden Times,” Charles D. 
Deshler ; ‘‘ In Fly-Time,” Robert Grant. 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE for July contains: 
‘* Captain Close,” Captain Charles King ;” ‘‘ The 
Conscience Fund,” Francis Leon Chrisman; ‘‘ A 
Roman Nurse,” Ellen Olney Kirk; ‘‘ At Mar- 
rini’s,” Richard Hamilton Potts; ‘‘ Mill Girls,” 
Elizabeth Morris ; ‘‘ A Mess of Pottage,” Louise 
Stockton; ‘‘ A Scattered Sect: The Army of 
the Lord,” H. V. Brown; ‘‘ A Case of Hoodoo,” 
William Cecil Elam. 


JULY SCRIBNER’S contains : ‘‘The North Shore 
of Massachusetts,” Robert Grant; ‘“‘By the 
Sea,” Anne Mayo Maclean; ‘‘ The Gettysburg 
Week,” Philip Schaff, D.D.; ‘‘ Among the 
Tarahumaris,” Carl Lumholtz; ‘‘ John March, 
Southerner,” George W. Cable ; ‘‘ The French 
in Holland,” Philip Gilbert Hamerton; ‘A 
Man Without a Memory,” William Henry Shel- 
ton; ‘‘ Beasts of Burden,” N.S. Shaler; ‘ The 
Workingman,” Octave Thanet; ‘The Sleep,” 
M. L. Van Vorst; ‘‘The New York Tenement- 
House Evil and Its Cure,” Ernest Flagg; 
‘“‘ Mirage,” Graham R. Tomson; ‘ Aut Cesar, 
Aut Nihil,” Agnes Repplier; “An Ally of Mr. 
Cross,” John J. a’Becket. 


THE contents of McCCLURE’s MaGAZInE for July 
are: ‘ The Heraldry of The Plains,” Alice Mac 
Gown; ‘“‘ Told in Confidence,” Celia Eliza Shute ; 
‘‘Human Documents,” Series of Portraits of 
Lord Aberdeen, Lady Aberdeen and Capt. 
Charles King; ‘‘ Alphonse Daudet at Home,” 
R. H. Sherard; ‘‘ An Ingenue of the Sierras,” 
Bret Harte ; ‘‘ Homestead, As Seen By One Of 
Its Workmen,” L. W.; ‘“‘ The Revolt of The—”’ 
Robert Barr ; ‘‘A Chemical Detective Bureau,” 
Ida M. Tarbell; ‘‘ The Ebb Tide,” Robert Louis 
Stevenson and Lloyd Osbourne. 
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PERIODICALS. 


* ABBREVIATIONS OF TITLES USED IN THIS RECORD. 


Af.M.E.R. African M. E. Church Review. (Quarter- 
ly.) ' 


Bapt. Q. Baptist Quarterly Review. 

Bib. S. Bibliotheca Sacra. (Quarterly.) 

Bib. W. The Biblical World. 

Can. M.R Canadian Methodist Review. (Bi-monthly.) 

Char. R Charities Review. 

Chr. L. Christian Literature and Review of the 
Churches. 

Chr. T Christian Thought. (Bi-monthly.) 

Ex. Expositor. 

Ex. T. Expository Times. 

Good W Good Words. 

Hom, R. Homiletic Review. 

Kath. M. Katholischen Missionen. 

Luth. C.R. Lutheran Church Review. 

Luth. Q. Lutheran Quarterly. 


Meth. R. Methodist Review. (Bi-monthly.) 
Miss. H. Missionary Herald. 

Miss. R. Missionary Review. 

New Chr. Q. New Christian Quarterly. 

Newb. H.M. Newbery House Magazine. 

New W. The New World. (Quarterly.) 
Our D. Our Day. (Bi-monthly.) 

Prot. Ep. R. Protestant Episcopal Review. 

Pre. M. Preacher's Magazine. 

Presb. Q. Presbyterian Quarterly. 


Presb.Ref.R. = and Reformed Review. (Quar- 
terly.) 


Ref Q. Reformed Quarterly Review. 

R R.R. Religious Review of Reviews. 
Think. The Thinker. 

Treas. The Treasury. 

Yale R. The Yale Review. (Quarterly.) 





American churches (A. H. Bradford). Chr.L.11 
(Je’94) 25a-3la. 

Annual conference boundaries (A. M. Phillips). 
Can.M.R.6 (Je’94) 261-66. 

Antinomianism (B. Harte). Treas.12 (Je’94) 141- 
43 


Apostles’ Creed, Some controverted articles of 
the (H. B. Swete). Think.5 (Je’94) 525-32. 

Asia, Across the backbone of (H. Lansdell). 
Good W.35 (Je’94) 373-79. 

Atonement in modern theology (W. Warren). 
Think.5 (Je’94) 523-25. 

Belief, Hindrances to (S. E. Keeble). Think.5 
(Je’94) 516-22. 

Bible, Religious and historical uses of the (F. C. 
Porter). NewW.3 (Je’94) 250-60. 

Bible and science (J. W. Dawson). Ex.54 (Je’94) 
440-51. 

Chinese, Our duty to the American (C. R. Ha- 
ger). Miss.H.90 (Je’94) 242-43. 

Christ, Imitation of (A. M. Fairbairn). Pre.M.4 
(Je’94) 241-46. 

Christian Endeavor work, Practical, and its 
relation to the Church {S. G. Shannon). Treas. 
12 (Je’94) 157-58. 

Christianity, Naturalness of (J. Stalker). Good 
W.35 (Je’94) 429-32. 

Christianity, St. Paul’s conception of (A. B. 
Bruce). Ex.54 (Je’94) 416-29. 

Church at home (G. L. Mackay). Miss.R.7 (Je’94) 
421-24, 

Churches, How the, are adapting themselves to 
the altered conditions of life (J. Strong). 
Chr.L.11 (Je’94) 99-102. 

Churches, Influences of the, on the masses (T. 
C. Collings). Chr.L.11 (Je’94) 87-95. 

Criticism, Baur’s New Testament, in the light 
of the present (H. Holtzmann). NewW.3 
(Je’94) 201-17. . 

Criticism, Higher, and the verdict of the monu- 
ments (A. Macalister). Ex.54 (Je’94) 401-16. 
Criticism, Old Testament. Chr.L.11 (Je’94) 34a- 

42a. 

Democracy and the poet (N. P. Gilman). New 
W.3 (Je’94) 311-28 

Egypt, Last treasure from (C. M. Cobern), Hom. 
R.27 (Je’94) 487-95. 

oo polity (W. Kirkus), NewW.3 (Je’94) 
260-74. 

Evolution and Christianity (H. Drummond), 


Chr.L.11 (Je’94) 31a-34a. 


Evolution and creation (T.G. Bonney). Think.5 
(Je’94) 533-39. 


Freedmen, Some features of work among the 
(E. Beardsley and Miss Hatch). Miss.R.7 (Je’94 
43641. eo lhee 

God, Idea of, in the world’s religions (J. Wier). 
Can.M.R.6 (Je’94) 199-208. 

Hausaland association, Central Soudan (J. John- 
son). Miss.R.7 (Je’94) 441-43. 

Holy spirit outside the Christian Church (T. 
Sims). Can.M.R.6 (Je’94) 209-18. x 

Isaiah, Theology of (A. B. Davidson). Ex.T.5 
(Je’94) 391-96. 

Japan, Christian work in (H. Loomis). Miss.H.90 
(Je’94) 240-42. 

Jesus Christ, Resurrection and ascension of (E. 
E. Harding). Ex.T.5 (Je’94) 404-05. 

Jesus Christ, Were the sufferings of, penal (M. 
Randles). Can.M.R.6 (Je’94) 233-48. 

er Book of (B. Duhm). NewW.3 (Je’94) 328- 


Kelpius, John, pietist (F. H. Williams). NewW.3 
(Je’94) 218-32. 

Kepler. (R. Ball.) GoodW.35 (Je’94) 403-10. 

Kitty alone. Story. (S. B. Gould). GoodW.35 
(Je’94) 361-73. 

Levant, Strategic import of missions in the (J. 
S. Dennis). Miss.H.90 (Je’94) 233-37. 

Livingstone’s body-guard, Susie and Chuma (A. 
T. Pierson). Miss.R.7 (Je’94) 401-04. 

Luke vii. 2, Identity of Cornelius and the un- 
named centurion of (W. J. Deane and H. B. 
Swete). Think.5 (Je’94) 505-16. 

Lynching, horrors of (C. F. Aked). Chr.L.11 
(Je’94) 96-98. 

Matter. (E. M. Caillard), Good W.35 (Je'94) 379- 
83. 


Medical work in the Western Turkey mission 
(W. S. Dodd). Miss.H.90 (Je’94) 238-39. 

Miracles, Evidential value of (M. Dods). Hom. 
R.27 (Je’94) 483-87. i 

Mission fields, Unoccupied, of the world (J. 
Donglass). Miss.R.7 (Je’94) 404-12. 

Missionary educational question (J. N. Cushing). 
Miss.R.7 (Je’94) 482-36. 

Moses: his life and its lessons (M. G. Pearse). 
Pre.M.4 (Je’94) 247-50. 

Mystics and saints (P. T. Forsyth). Ex.T.5 
(Je’94) 401-04. 

Omnibus: out and at home (A. R. Buckland). 
Good W.35 (Je’94) 397-402. 

Parable of the carpenters (J. Stalker). Treas.i2 
(Je’94) 121-26. 

Pastoral epistles, Internal evidence on the au- 
thorship of the (W. Warren). Think.5 (Je'94) 
492-500.) 
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Paul and the Gospels (J. S. Banks). Ex.T.5 (Je’94) 
413-15. 

Pauline teaching of the Person of Christ (O. 
Cone). NewW.3 (Je’94) 274-95. 

Pessimism, Significance of (R. A. Holland, Jr.) 
NewW.3 (Je’94) 295-311. 

Poet, Democracy and the (N. P. Gilman). New 
W.3 (Je’94) 311-28. 

Prayer, Story of, answered (W.S. Walton). Miss. 
R.7 (Je’94) 424-31. 

Preaching, Plea for divisions in (S. E. Keeble). 
Pre.M.4 (Je’94) 262-65. 

Preaching, Some qualifications for successful 
(T. Waugh). Pre.M.4 (Je’94) 251-59. 

Psychic phenomena and physical laws (T. Lind- 
say). Can.M.R.6 (Je’94) 249-60. 

Real Presence (J. B. Remensnyder). Hom.R.27 
(Je’94) 500-09. 

Redemption, Creation waiting for (G. Philip). 
Ex.T.5. (Je’94) 415-16. 

Religious equality in England, Movement for 
(E. Porritt). New W.3 (Je’94) 233-50. 

Rembrandt and his work (J. M. Gray). Good 
W.35 (Je’94) 383-91. 

Rum-trade, Christendom’s, with Africa (F. B. 
Noble). Miss.R.7 (Je’94) 412-21. 

Second coming of Christ, New Testament teach- 
ing on the (J. A. Beet), Ex.54 (Je’94) 430-39. 
Shushah, the palace (W. H. Ward). Hom.R.27 

(Je’94) 509-11. 
Smith, Dr. Robertson, at Cambridge (N. Mc- 
Lean). Ex 54 (Je’94) 462-70. 
Socialism, Christianity and (J. W. Dickinson). 
Can.M.R.6 (Je’94) 218-32. 
Song, Worth of Christian (B. F. Hallock). Treas. 
12 (Je’94) 143-46. 
Sun dance (C. C. Bateman). Hom.R.27 (Je’94) 
564-66. 
Sunday-school. Teacher and the class (R. F. 
Horton). Pre.M.4 (Je’94) 259-62. 
— problem (P. J. Gloag). Think.5 (Je’94) 
imdne 
Vocation—avocation—vacation (T. W. Hunt). 
Hom.R.27 (Je’94) 495-99. 
Word of God (J. H. Bernard). Think.5 (Je’94) 
500-06. 
— Parables of (J. Stalker). Ex.T.5 (Je’94) 
5-09. 
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ODICALS. 


The Canadian Methodist Review. 
Toronto, May-June, 1894. 

Idea of God in the world’s religions. 
Holy spirit outside the Christian Church. 
Christianity and socialism. 
Were the sufferings of Christ penal? 
Psychic phenomena and physical laws. 
Annual Conference boundaries. 


Christian Literature. 
New York, June, 1894, 
American churches. 
Evolution and Christianity. 
Old Testament criticism. 
Influence of the churches on the masses. 
Horrors of lynching. 
How the churches are adapting themselves to 
the altered conditions of life. 
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The Expositor. 
London, June, 1894. 


Higher criticism and the verdict of the monu- 
ments. 

St. Paul’s conception of Christianity. 

New Testament teaching on the second coming 
of Christ. 

Bible and science. 

Dr. Robertson Smith at Cambridge. 


The Expository Times. 
Edinburgh, June, 1894. 

Theology of Isaiah. 
Mystics and saints. : 
Resurrection and ascension of Jesus Christ. 
Parables of Zechariah. 
St. Paul and the Gospels. 
Creation waiting for redemption. 


Good Words. 

London, June, 1894. 
Kitty alone. 
Across the backbone of Asia. 
Matter. 
Rembrandt and his work. 
Omnibus: out and at home. 
Kepler. 
Naturalness of Christianity. 


The Homiletic Review. 
New York, June, 1894. 


Evidential value of miracles. 
Last treasure from Egypt. 
Vocation—avocation—vacation. 
Real presence. 

Shushan, the palace. 

Sun dance. 


The Missionary Herald. 
Boston, June, 1894. 
Strategic import of missions in the Levant. 
Medical work in the Western Turkey mission. 
Christian work in Japan. 
Our duty to the American Chinese. 


The Missionary Review. 
New York, June, 1894. 

Susi and Chuma, Livingstone’s body-guard. 
Unoccupied mission fields of the world. 
Christendom’s rum-trade with Africa. 
Church at home. 
Story of answered prayer. 
Missionary educational question. 
Some features of work among the Freedmen. 
Central Soudan Hausaland Association. 


The New World. 
Boston, June, 1894. 
Baur’s New Testament criticism in the light of 
the present. 
John Kelpius, pietist. 
Movement for religious equality in England. 
Religious and the historical uses of the Bible. 
Episcopalian polity. 
Pauline teaching of the Person of Christ. 
Significance of pessimism. 
Democracy and the poet. 
Book of Job. 


The Preachers’. Magazine. 
New York, June, 1894, 
Imitation of Christ. 
Moses: his life and its lessons. 
Some qualifications for successful preaching. 
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Teacher and the class. 
Plea for divisions in preaching. 


The Thinker. 


New York, June, 1894. 

Synoptic problem. 

Internal evidence on the authorship of the pas- 
toral epistles. 

Word of God. 

Identity of Cornelius and the unnamed cen- 
turion of Luke vii. 2. 

Hindrances to belief. 
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Atonement in modern theology. 
Some controverted articles of the Apostles’ 
Creed. 
Evolution and creation. 
The Treasury. 
New York, June, 1894. 
Parable of the carpenters. 
Antinomianism. 
Worth of Christian song. 
Practical Christian Endeavor work, and its re- 
lation to the Church. 





RECORD OF THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


OUTLINE OF CLASSIFICATIONS. 


I. Exegetical Theology. 
II. Historical Theology. 


1. Biblical and Jewish. 
2. Post Biblical. 
3. Other Religions. 


III. Systematic Theology. 
T.—EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY. 
a. American and English. 


Anecdota Oxoniensia. The Earliest Translation 
of the Old Testament into the Basque Lan- 
guage by Pierre d’Urte of St. Jean de Luz. 
Ed., L. Thomas. Lond., H. Frowde, 1894. 4°, 
18s. 6d. 

Bennett, W. H. The Books of Chronicles. 
Lond., Hodder, 1894. 470 p., 8°, %s. 6d. 
(Expositor’s Bible.) 

Butler, W. J. Meditations on the hundred 
and nineteenth psalm. Lond., Skeffington, 
1894, 192 p., 8°, 3s. 6d. 

Dansk, E. The drama of the Apocalypse. 
Lond., T. F. Unwin, 1894. 8°, 6s. 

Denney, James. The second epistle to the 
Corinthians. N.Y., Armstrong, 1894. 7+ 
o1. p., 12°, (Expositors’ Bible [new] 7th ser.) 

50. 

Farrar, F. W. The second book of Kings. 
N. Y., Armstrong, 1894. 12+496 p. (Expos- 
itors’ Bible), $1.50. 

Fenton, F. St. Paul’s Epistles in modern Eng- 
lish. Lond., Digby & L., 1894. 1s. 

Harper, R. F.. Assyrian and Babylonian letters 
belonging to the K collection of the British 


Museum. Lond., Luzac, 1894, 2., 16 p. pl., 
8°, net. 25s. 
Jowett, B. Epistles of St. Paul to the Thes- 


salonians, Galatians, and Romans. Tr. and 
Commentary. 3ded. Ed. and condensed by 
L. Campbell. Lond., Murray, 1894. 450 p., 
8°, net, 7s. 6d. 

Jowett, B. Epistles of St. Paul to the Thes- 
salonians, Galatians, and Romans. Essays 
and Dissertations. Ed.,L.Campbell. Lond., 
Murray, 1894. 412 p., net, 7s. 6d. 

Laurie, T. Assyrian echoes of the word. 
N. Y., American Tract. Soc., [1894]. c. 380 p. 
il. 8°, $2. 

Maclaren, Alex., D.D. The gospel of St. John. 
N. Y., Armstrong, 1894. 5+231 p. 12°, (Bible 
class expositions.) $1. 

Paul’s letter to the Colossians written A.D. 63 ; 
transcribed by J. M. Pascoe. N. Y., Hunt 
& Eaton, 1894. 2-46 p.,20¢. (The book of 
books ser.) 


IV. Practical Theology. 
1. Industrial Experience. 
2. The — Society, The State. 
3. The Church. 
4. Sermons and Preaching. 
5. Foreign Missions. 
V. Bibliography, Encyclopedia Essays, 


Sayce, Archibald H. The higher criticism and 
the verdict of the monuments. N. Y., 
Young & Co., 1894. 10+575 p. 8°, $3.50. 

Schell, Edwin A. Twenty-six lessons in in- 
ductive Bible study; prepared for the Ep- 
worth League. 2d ser., 1894. Cin., O., 
Cranston & Curts, 1894.. 57 p. 12°, pap., 15 c. 

Smith, G. A. The historical geography of 
the Holy Land, especially in relation to the 
history of Israel and of the early church. 
With 6 maps. Lond., Hodder, 1894. 710 p. 
8°, 15s. 

Machir b. Abba Mari, (Svec. XII.), the Yalkut 
on Isaiah. Edited for the first time from an 
unique ms. of the library of Leyden and an- 
notated by J. Spira. (In hebr.) Berlin. 
Wien, Ch. D. Lippe, 1894. VII, Xxx, 258 p., 
met, M. 40. lLond., Luzac, “295” p., 10s. 
6d. 

Trenzh, Maria, comp. Verba verbi Dei: the 
words of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ, 
harmonized. N. Y., Longmans, Green & Co., 
1894. 32+196 p. 12°, $1.50. 

Tristram, H. B. Eastern customs in Bible 
lands. Lond., Hodder, 1894. 260 p., 8°,5s. 

Wedgwood, Julia. The message of Israel in 
the light of modern criticism. Lond., Is- 
bister. 310 p. 8°, 7s. 6d. P 

Williamson, G. C. The money of the Bible. 
N. Y. and Chic., Revell, 1894. 96 p., 12°, (By- 
paths of Bible knowledge, no. 20.) 


b. Other. 


Evangile de Notre-Seigneur Jésus-Christ selon 
saint Matthieu, d’aprés la version revue par J. 
F. Ostervald. Nancy, Berger-Levrault. Paris, 
58, rue de Glichy (1898), 1894. 106 p. 32°. (Also 
Marc, 69 p.; Luc, 114 p.; Jean, 85 p.) 

Gess, Wolfg. Frdr. Bibelstudien tib. Evan- 
gelium Johannis, Cap. 13-17. 5. Aufl. Basel, 
R. Reich, 1894. vu, 306 p. 8°, 3.20 M. 

Hahn, G. L. Das Evangelium des Lucas. _Er- 
klirt v. (VI u. S. 337-715.) Breslau, E. Mor- 
genstern, Verl. 8°. 

II, 2, 1894. vi, 337-715 p. 

Maronier, J. M. Het. Paaschfeest. Arnheim, 
1894, 4-131 p., 8°, 3.10 M. 

Mayniel, P. Livre des lamentations (thése). 
Montauban, imp. Granié, 1894. 154 p., 8°. 
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Nowack, W., ed. Handkommentar zum Alten 
Testament. III. Abth. Die prophet. Biicher. 
Géttingen, Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 8°. 

tl, 2. Das Buch Daniel, tibers. u. erklart v. 
Senior Hauptpast. Geo. Behrmann, 1894. LI, 
84 p., 2.80 M. 

Oppert, J. La plus ancienne inscription sémi- 
tique jusqu’ici connue. Chalon-sur-Saéne, 
impr, Marceau. Paris, libr. Leroux, 1894. 7 p., 
4°, (Extr. de la Rev. d’assyriologie.) 

Schrift, die heilige, des Alten Testaments, in 
Verbindung m. Proff. Bethgen, Guthe, Kamp- 
haufen u. A. iibers. u. hrsg. v. Prof. E. 


Kautzsch. 10. Lfg., 2 il. (Schluss-) Beilagen. 
eas i. B., J. C. B. Mohr, 1894. Cp., 
9 


Strack, Herm., u. Zéckler, O. Kurzgefasster 
Kommentar zu den hl. Schriften Alten u. 
Neuen Testamentes, sowie zu den Apokry- 

hen. Hrsg. Herm. Strack u. Otto Zéckler. 

. Neues Testament. 2. Abtlg.: Das Evange- 
lium nach Johannes u. die Apostelgeschichte, 
ausgelegt v. Proff. D.D. Ernst Ch. Luthardt 
u. Otto Zoéckler. 2. Aufl. Miinchen, C. H. 
Beck, 1894. x11, 824 p., 8°, 5 M. 

Sommer, J. L. Die epistolischen Perikopen des 
Kirchenjahres, exegetisch u. homiletisch be- 
handelt. 4. Aufl. Lpz., A. Deichert Nachf. 
8°, 7 Lfgn. a M. 1.20. 

Testamentum, novum, graece, ad antiquissimos 
testes denuo recensuit, apparatum criticum 
apposuit Const. Tischendorf. Ed. VIII. critica 
maior. Vol. III. Prolegomena scripsit Casp. 
Renatus Gregory additis curis Ezrae Abbot. 
Pars ultima. L., J. C. Hinrichs’ Verl., 1894. 
XI, 801-1426 p., 8°. 13.50 and 17.50 M. 

Volck, Wilh. Was lernen wir aus der Ge- 
schichte der Auslegung der hl. Schrift. 2 
Mi gaa Jurjew, E. J. Karow, 1894. 40 p., 

Weiss, Bernh. Das Neue Testament. Textkri- 
tische Untersuchg. u. Textherstellg. 1. Tl: 
Apostelgeschichte, Katholische Briefe, Apo- 
kalypse. Leip., Hinrichs. m1, 313; v1, 230 u. 
VI, 225 p., 8°, 20 M. 

Winer’s, Geo. Benedict, Grammatik des neu- 
testamentlichen Sprachidioms. 8. Aufl., neu 
bearb. v. P. W. Schmiedel. 1. Thl. Einleitung 

. u. Formenlehre. Géttingen, Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1894. xvi, 144 p. 8°, 2.60 M. 

Zeller, H. Biclisches Worterbuch f. das christ- 
liche Folk, hrsg. v. H. Zeller. 3. Aufl. Neue 
(Titel-) Ausg. Berlin (1886), Reuther & Reich- 
ard. (xu, 724; xx, 663 p. m.6 Kartenbeila- 
gen, 7 M. 


II.—HIsTorRicaL THEOLOGY. 
1. BIBLICAL AND JEWISH. 
(Including Biblical Theology.) 

a. American and English. 

Curtis, Anson Bartie. Back to the Old Testa- 
ment for the message of the New: an effort 
to connect more closely the testaments, to 
which is added a series of papers on various 
Old Testament books and subjects. Bost., 
Universalist Pub. House, 1894. 3825p. 12°, 


net, $1. 
Gallagher, Mason. Was the Apostle Peter ever 
at Rome? A critical examination of the evi- 


dence and arguments presented on both sides 
of the question; introd. by J. Hall. N. Y., 
Hunt & Eaton, 1894. c. 18+249 p. 12°, $1. 
Kayserling, M. Christopher Columbus and the 
participation of the Jews in the Spanish and 
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Portuguese discoveries. C. Grossy. N. Y., 
Longmans, 1894. c. 138+189 p. 12°, $1.25. 

Milman, H.H. History of the Jews. Lond., 
Routledge, 1894. 8°,1s. (Hearth and Home 
Library.) 

Moore, R. Braden. Old tabernacle theology for 
New Testament times. Phil., Presb. Bd. of 
Pub., [1894.] 440 p. 8°, $3. 

Notovitch, N. The unknown life of Jesus Christ, 
from Buddhistic records; tr. by J. H. Con- 
nelly and L. Landsberg. N. Y., Dillingham, 
1894. 5-288 p. 12°, $1.50. 

Rogers, Arthur Kenyon. The life and teachings 
of Jesus: a critical analysis of the sources of 
the gospel, together with a study of the say- 
ings of Jesus.. N. Y., Putnam, 1894. 5+354 p. 
12°, $1.75. 

World’s Columbian Exposition. Judaism at the 
World’s Parliament of Religions, comprising 
the papers on Judaism read at the Parlia- 
ment, at the Jewish Denominational Con- 
gress, and at the Jewish presentation. Cin., 
O., Rob. Clarke & Co., 1894. c. 21+418 p. 8°, 
$2.50. 

b. Other. 

Abrégé de la vie de Notre-Seigneur Jésus Christ, 
ar les Fréres des écoles chrétiennes. Tours, 
fame ; Paris, lib. Poussielgue, [1894.] 364 p. 

18°, 

Limousin, C. M. La Judée en Europe, étude bi- 
blique, linguistique et antisémitique. Thouars; 
Impr. nouvelle. Paris, lib. Chamuel, 1894. 
36 p. 18°, 50 f. 

Quatre (les) Evangélistes résumés en un seul. 
II: Ce qu'il faut faire pourallersau ciel. 2 ¢d. 
Toulouse, imp. Saint-Cyprien, 1894. 37 p. 18°. 

Ménégoz, E. La Théologie de l’épitre aux Hé 
breux. Paris, Fischbacher, 1894. 303 p. 8°. 


2.—PostT-BIBLICAL. 
a. American and English. 


*Alexander, Gross. A History of the Methodist 
Church, South. N. Y., The Christian Litera- 
Co., 1894. 16°, $1. 

*Allen, Jos. H. American Church History: an 
Historical Sketch of the Unitarian Movement 
since the Reformation. N. Y., The Christian 
Literature Co., 1894. 8°, cl., $1.50. 

Backhouse, E. and Tylor, C. Witnesses for 
Christ : Memorials of Church Life from the 
Fourth to the Thirteenth Century. 2d. ed., 
rev. and abr. Lond., Simpkin, 1894. 480 p. 
8°, 4s. 6d. 

Bayne, P. The Free Church of Scotland: Her 
Origin, Founders, and Testimony. 2d ed. 
Edinburgh, Clark; Lond., Simpkin, 1894. 346 


. 3s. 6d. 

Cheam, Oliver. Letters and Speeches. El., 
Thos. Carlyle. 5 v. in 3. Lond., Chapman, 
1894, V.1. 8°, 2s. 6d. 

Cheetham, 8. A History of the Christian Church 
during the First Six Centuries. Lond., Mac- 
millan, 1894. 450 p. 8°, 10s. 6d.; also N.Y., $3. 

Dowden, (Bishop of Edinburgh). The Celtic 
Church in Scotland : being an Introduction to 
the History of the Christian Church in Scot- 
land, down to the Death of St. Margaret. 
Lond., Christian Knowledge Soc., 1894. 12°, 
3s. 6d. 

Hardy, E. G. Christianity and the Roman 
Government: a Study in Imperial Adminis- 
tration. Lond., Longmans, 1894, 212 p. 8°, 5s. 

Jusserand, J.J. Piers Plowman: a Contribution 
to the History of English Mysticism ; from 
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the French ; rev. andenl. N. Y.,G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1894. 4+262 p. il. 8°, $3.50. 

Keeling, Anne E. William Dawson, the York- 
shire Farmer and Eloquent Preacher. Lond., 
C. H. Kelly, 1894. 142 p. 8°, 1s. 6d. 

McIlwaine, H. R. The Struggle of Protestant 
Dissenters for Religious Toleration in Virginia. 
Balt., Md., The Johns Hopkins Press, 1894 c. 
4-67 p. 8°, (Johns Hopkins University Studies, 
12th ser., no. 4.) pap., 50 c. 

McLaughlin, E: Tompkins. Studies in Medi- 
zeval Life and Literature. N. Y., Putnam, 1894. 
ec. 10+188 p. 12°, $1.25. 

Merriam, Florence A. My Summer in a Mor- 
mon Village. Bost., Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
1894. 8+171 p. 16°, $1. 

*Mortimer, Mary. A True Teacher: a Memoir 
of Mary Mortimer. N. Y. and Chic., Revell, 
1894, 341 p. 12°, net, $1.50. 

Rivington, L. The Primitive Church and the 
See of Peter. Intr. by the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Westminster. Lond., Longmans, 
1894. 520 p. 8°, 16s.; also N. Y., $5 

Straus, Oscar S. Roger Williams, the Pioneer 
of Religious Liberty. N. Y., The Century Co., 
1894. c. 9+257 p. fac-simile, 12°, $1.25. 

Tatian. The Earliest Life of Christ ever Compiled 
from the Four Gospels: being the Diatessaron 
of Tatian Literally Translated from the Arabic 
Version; with an Historical and Critical In- 
trod., by Rev. J. Hamlyn Hill. N. Y., imp. 
Scribner, 1894. 379 p. 8°, $4. 


b. Other. 

Anselmi Cantuariensis, libri duo cur Deus 
homo. Rec. O. Fridolinus Fritzsche. Ed. III. 
Zurich, F. Schulthess, 1894. rx, 101 p. 8°, 
1.40 M. 

Baur, Wilh., Lebensbild des Leopold Schultze. 
Magdeburg, E. Baenschjun, 1894. 55 p. por. 
8°, 1.20 M. 

Bechem, H. Geschichte der Loreto-Kapelle in 
Diisseldorf-Bilk. [Aus: ‘‘ Jahrbuch VIII des 
Diisseldorfer Geschicis-Vereins,” Diisseldorf, 
W. Deiters, 1894. m1, 50 p. 8°, 50 M. 

Benrath, Karl. Geschichte des Hauptvereins 
der Gustav-Adolf-Stiftung f. Ostpreussen, 
1844-1894. Festschrift zum 50 jahr, ne 
Konigsberg, Hartung, 1894. iv, 135 p. 
150 M. 

Berthier, J. La Vierge Marie; Son culte; la 
Dévotion envers elle; Lille, Taffin-Lefort. 

‘ Paris, 1894. 158 p. 18°. 

Bertrand, L. Histoire des Séminaires de Bor- 


deaux et de Bazas; Bordeaux, impr. V*e 
Riffaut ; librairie Feret et fils, 1894. 3 v., 8°, 
18 f. (800 cop.) 


Bogeret, E. de. 
de Guerande. 
de Guérande : 
55 p. 32°. 

Buchwald, Geo. Die Entstehung der Katechis- 
men Luthers u. die Orundlage des grossen 
Katechismus. Lpz. G. Wigand, 1894. xv1, 
49 p., 4.50 M. 

Chrysostomus. De sacerdotio libri VI, juxta 
editionem PP. congregationis S. Benedicti. 
Nantes, imp. Grimaud. Paris, lib. Roger et 
Chernoviz. 1 fr. (1893) 1894. 248 p. 32°, 1 f. 
(Bibliotheca sacerodotum parvula.) 

Degert, A. Quid ad mores ingeniaque Afrorum 
cognoscenda conferant sancti Augustini ser- 
mones (thése) ; Dax, Labéque. Paris, onan 
1894. 93 p. 8°. 

Détresse (la) de l’abbaye des Salenques au 


Les Ursulines et le Séminaire 
Notes pour servir 4 l'histoire 
Guérande, imp. Viaud, 1894, 
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comté de Foix, en 1483, d’aprés des documents 
inédits. Foix, imp. Ve Pomiés, 1894. 27 p. 
o 


(Documents pour servir A l'histoire du département de 
l’Ariége, publiés par MM. Pasquier et Lafont de Sen- 
tenac (lre série).) 

Douais, C. Acta capitulorum provincialium 
ordinis Fratrum predicatorum. Premicre 
de Provence; Province romaine; Province 
d’Espagne (1239-1302): par C. Douais. Fasci- 


cule 1¢ : Introduction et Premitre province 
de Provence. Toulouse, imp. et. lib. Privat 
F 1894. cxix, 493 p. 8°. 


aure, H. Recherches historiques sur l‘abbaye 
de Fontifroide. Narbonne, Caillard, 1894. 39 


. os. 

Feret, P. La Faculté de théologie de Paris et 
ses docteurs les plus célébres. Moyen age. 
T. le". Beauvis, imp. professionelle. Paris, 
Picard, 1894. LXvuill, 372 p. 8°. 

Fesch. Jeanne d‘Arc, vierge et martyre ; Beau- 
vais. Paris, lib. Tolra, 1894. 447 p. 8°. 

Fisch, A. Une galerie de portraits empruntés 
a l'histoire de la Reforme en France aux xvit 
xvi siécles; Toulouse, impr. Chauvin So- 
ciété des livres religieux, (1893) 1894. 258 p. 
12°, 1.40 f. 

Feuillette. Panégyrique de Jeanne d’Arc, pro- 
noncé a Notre-Dame pour l’introduction de 
sa cause de béatification le 22 avril 1894. Paris, 
imp. Quelquejeu, 1894. 67 p. 8°. 

Feuillette. Jeanne d’Arc, extraits. 
Boucher, 1894. 8 p. 8°. 

Gaiche, der sel. Leop. v., aus dem Franziskaner- 
Orden. Kurze Lebensbeschreibg. Innsbruck, 
F. Rauch, 1894. Iv, 118 p. 16°, 30 M. 

Gauthier, J. et. G. de Beauséjour. L’Eglise pa- 
roissiale de Pesmes (Haute-Sadne). Caen, 
Delesques, 1894. 44 p. 8°. 

Greve, J.B. Geschichte der Benediktiner-Abtei 
Abbinghof in Paderborn. hrsg. F. F. Greve. 
Paderborn Junfermann, 1894. 231 p. 8°, 2.75 M. 

[Hierarchy of the Russian Church from the be- 
ginning of Christianity until ~ present day. 
(In Russian.)] Moskau, 1894. 7, 126, 62 p. 8°, 
8M 


Kihn, Bernh. Rede beim Begribnis Joh. Wilh. 
Const. Lipsius in Dresden. Lpz., F. Richter, 
1894. 7p. 8°, 15 M. 

Kinstle, Karl. Hagiographische Studien tib. die 
Passio Felicitatis cum VII filiis. Paderborn, 
F. Schéningh. 155 p. 8°. 

Lambert. Mémoires de famille de l’abbé Lam- 
bert, dernier confesseur du duc de Penthiévre, 
aumdnier de la duchesse douairiére d'Orléans, 
sur la Révolution et l’@migration (1791-1799). 
Publiés pour la Société d’histoire contempo- 
raine par Gaston de Beauséjour. Besancon, 
Jacquin. Paris, Picard et fils, 1894. Xx1x, 334 


Paris, Le 


p. &. 

Lasserre, H. Les Episodes miraculeux de 
Lourdes. 36. éd. Limoges, Ardant et Co. 
Paris, Sanard et Derangeon (1893), 1894. 423 

8° 


taneanion, J,M. Le Diocése de Genéve (partie 
de Savoie) pendant la Révolution francaise. 
T. ler. Annecy, Burnod, 1894. x11, 722 '/p. 8°. 

Lector, L. Le Conclave origines, histoire, 
organisation, législation ancienne et moderne. 
Saint-Dizier, Saint-Aubin et Thévenot. Pa- 
ris, lib. Lethielleux, 1894, 788 p. 8°. 

Lefebvre, E. A. Saint Wulmer, fondateur de 
Vabbaye de Samer. Neuville-sous-Montreuil, 
imp. Duquat. Boulogne-sur-Mer, lib. Mlle. 
Deligny, 1894. xvi, 324 p. 8°. 
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Lefort, L. Deux mosaiques chrétiennes du IVe 
siécle. Paris, Levé; librairie Poussielgue. (5 
mai.), 1894. 11 p. 8°. 

(Extrait de l’Enseignement chrétien du 16 avril 1894.) 

Lopez Pelaez, A. Historia del culto encaris- 
ristico en Lugo. Lugo and Madrid, Suirez, 
1894. 78 p. 8°, pes. 1.25. 

Maes, E. Vie populaire de saint Amand. 
Lille, imprim. Desclée, de Brouwer et Ce. 
Paris, do., 1894, 244 p. 8°. 

Mas Latrie (de). Les Seigneurs d’Arsur en 
Terre sainte. Besancon, Jacquin. Paris, 5, 
rue Saint-Simon, 1894, 15 p. 8°. 


(Extrait de la Revue des questions historiques [ler ‘avril 


1894]). 

Meyer, Wilh. Die Gotteslehre des Gregor v. 
Nyssa. Eine philosoph. Studie aus der Zeit 
a Patristik. L., G. Fock, 1894, 38 p. 8°, bar 

ivi. 

Newman. Callista la jeune Grecque, par Marie 
gag de Haupt. Limoges, Ardant, 1894, 
240 p. 8°. 

Nissen, Wald. Die Diataxis des Michael Atta- 
leiates v. 1077. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
des Klosterwesens im byzantin. Reiche. Jena, 
H. Pohle, 1894. Iv, 124 p. 8°, 240 M. 

Palatinus, Thdr. Entstehung der General-Ver- 
sammlungen der Katholiken Deutschland’s. 
2. (Titel-) Aufl. Wiirzburg, A. Gobel, (1893). 
Vill, 187 p. 8°, 1 M. 

Preger, Wilh. Beitr. zur Gesch. der religidsen. 
Bewegung in den Niederlanden in der 2. 
Halfte des 14. Jahrh. [Aus: “ Abhandlgn. d. 
k. b. Akad. d. Wiss.”’] Miinchen, G. Franz’ 
Verl. in Komm, 1894. 63 p. 4°. 

Recueil des chartes de l’abbaye de Cluny, formé 
par Auguste Bernard, complété, revisé et 
publié par Alexandre Bruel. T. 5. (1091-1210.) 
_ Imp. nationale (28 avril), 1894. 852 p. 


(Collection des documents inédits sur l’histoire de 
France. ire série: Histoire politique.) 


Roger. Fr. Cyrille Courbis, Notice biographique. 
on Nercelin et Gauthier, 1894. 72 p. 
Ruble (de). Journal de Francois Grin, religieux 
de Saint-Victor de Paris (1554-1570). Nogent- 
_ Daupeley-Gouverneur, 1894. 56 p. 


(Extrait des Mémoires de la Soc. de l’hist. de Paris.) 
Sofignac, A. (de). Jeanne d’Arc. Limoges, 
— et lib. Ardant et Ce. [1894.] 144 p. 8°. 
il. 


Tannery, P. Pascal et Lalouvére (seconde note). 
Bordeaux, Gounouilhou, 1894. 10 p. 8’. 
Toublet, E. Le Testament d’un chanoine de 
Troo; par l’abbé E. Toublet. Mamers, Fleury 
et Dangin, 1891. 16 p. 8°. 
(Extr. “2 la Rev. hist. et archéol. du Maine [1894, no. 


Vie de saint Louis d’Anjou, évéque de Toulouse 
(1274-1297). Vanves, Gannereau, 1894. 126 
p. 18°, 30f. 

(Bibliothéque franciscaine missionaire, no. 30.) 

Vuillemin, M. J. Un martyr de la Révolution, 
ou l’abbé Cl. Ign. Tournier, de Noél-Cerneux, 
vicaire 4 Passonfontaine. Besancon, Bos- 
sanne, 1894. x, 86 p. 16°. 

Zahn, Adf. Studien ib. Johannes Calvin. Die 
Urteile kathol. u. protestant. Historiker im 
19. Jahrh. iib. den Reformator. Giitersloh, 
C. Bertelsmann, 1894. vu, 119 p. 8°, 1.60 M. 

Ziegler, Ign. Religidse Disputationen im Mit- 
telalter. Eine popularwissenschaftl. Studie. 
Frankfurt a. M., J. Kauffmann, 1894, 48 p. 
ie eo 


CHRISTIAN LITERATURE. 


[JuLy, 


Zimmermann, Paul v. Was wir der Reforma- 
tion zu verdanken haben u. Haupt-Punkte des 
evangelischen Glaubensbekenntnisses. 4. 
Aufl. Heilbronn, E. Salzer, 1894. vu, 48 p. 
8°, 0.50 M. 

3.—NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS. 
a. American and English. 

Mirkhond—Rauzat-us-Safa ; or, Garden of Pur- 
ity. Containing the Lives of Abu Bakr, 
Omar, Othman, and Ali, the four immediate 
successors of Muhammad the Apostle. B 
Muhammad Bin Khavendshah Bin Mhamfd, 
commonly called Mirkhond. Part II, Vol. 3. 
Tr. by E.’Rehatsek, and ed. by F. F. Arbuth- 
not. Lond., Luzac, 1894. 430 p. 8°, 10s. 

Miller, F. Max. Three Lectures on the Ve- 
danta Philosophy, delivered at the Royal In- 
stitution in March 1894. Lond., Longmans, 
1894. 166 p. 8°, 5s. 

Miiller, F. Max. Sacred Books of the East. 
Lond., Frowde, 8°. 

Vol. 49. Buddhist Mahayana Texts. Part I. 
The Buddha-Karita of Asvaghosha. Trans- 


lated from the Sanskrit of E. B. Cowell. 210 
p., 12s. 6d 
b. Other. 
Bréal, M. ‘‘Le Zend-Avesta.” Paris, Im- 


primerie nationale. (5 mai.), 1894. 4°, 36 p. 
(Extrait du Journal des savants.) ; 
Besant, A., and Burrows, H. Petit Glossaire de 
termes théosophiques. Saint-Amand, Des- 
tenay, Bussiére fréres. Paris, lib. del’ Art, in- 
dépendant, 1895. 23 p. 18°. ; 
Sammlung neu-theosophischer Schriften. Bietig- 
heim, Neutheosoph. Verlag, 8°, 38. Vom Weg 
zur Wiedergeburt, 3. Anfl. 16 p. 30 M. 
III.—SysTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 
a. American and English. 
Alexander,S. A. Christ andScepticism. Lond., 
Isbister, 1894. 310 p. 8°, 3s. 6d. 


(Sermons.) . 
Armstrong, R.C. Romanism versus Protestant- 


ism. Nashville, Tenn., for the author, Barbee 
& Smith, 1894. c. 125 p. 16°, cl., 50.c.; pap., 
25 c. 


(A wholesale condemnation.) 

Clark, Sir A. The Physician’s Testimony for 
Christ: an Address. Pref. by Sir Dyce Duck- 
worth. Lond., Christian Evidence Soc., 1894. 
30 p. 12°, 6d. 

Dodge, Joseph Smith. The purpose of God. 
Bost., Universalist Pub. House, 1894. c. 8+ 
257 p. D. cl., net, 75 c¢. 

Drummond, H. Theascent of man. N. Y., Pott, 
1894. 9+346 p. 12°, $2. 

(Lowell lectures.) i 

Felton, H. Creation: its Law and Religion. 
Lond., Stewart, 1894. 300 p. 8°, 5s. 

Hall, H. E. Manual of Christian Doctrine for 
Confirmation Classes. Pref. Rev. W. H 
Hutchings. Lond., Longmans, 1894. 12°, 1s. 

Jesus of Nazareth, His Interpretation of the 
Hebrew Messiahship: an Essay. Lond., J. 
Clarke, 1894. 120 p. 12°, 1s.6d. 

Lilly, W.S. The Claims of Christianity. Lond., 
Chapman, 1894. 286 p. 8°, 12s. 

Lisle, W. M. The Evolution of Spiritual Man. 


Bost., Silver, Burdett & Co., 1894. c. 7+209 
p. 12°, $1.50. 
Miley, J. Systematic Theology. V.2. N.Y., 


Hunt & Eaton, 1894. 19+535 p. 8°, $3. 
(Crooks & Hurst, Lib of bibl. and theol. cit.). 
’ Milligan, W. The Resurrection of the Dead: an 

















1894. } 


Exposition of I. Corinthians XV. 
Scribner, 1894. 246 p. 12°, $1.75. 

Pfleiderer,O. Philosophy and Development of 
Religion: being the Gifford Lectures, 1894, 
Lond., Blackwood & S., 1894. 2 -v., 670 p. 8°, 
net 15s. 

Rainy, R., Orr, J., and Dods, Marcus. The 
Supernatural in Christianity, with Special 
Reference to Statements in the recent Gifford 
Lectures. N. Y., imp. Scribner, 1894, 10+111 
p. 12°, 80c. 

Salmond, S. D. F. The Sabbath. N. Y., imp. 
Scribner, 1894. 110 p. 32°, pap. 25 ¢. 

(Bible class primers.) 

Spratly, W. J. The Scientific Basis for a Future 
State ; or, Darwin Developed. Lond., Digby 
& L., 1894. 196 p. 8°, 3s. 6d. 

Staley, Vernon. The Catholic Religion: a 
Manual of Instruction for Members of the 
Anglican Church ; with a Preface by the Rev. 
T. T. Carter. 4th ed. N. Y., Pott & Co., 
1894, 23+397 p. il. T. 30 c., 40c., and 65 c. 

Swinney, James Oswald. Ecce Filius, the Gos- 
pel of Truth and Grace by Positive Manifesta- 
bers N. Y. and Chic., Revell, 1894. 164 p. 
12°, $1. 

Thompson, Hugh Miller (Bp.) Absolution Ex- 
amined in the Light of Primitive Practice. 2d 
ed. N. Y., T. Whittaker, [1894.] c. 72, 94, 
2+96 p. 12°. cl., 50 ¢. 

Upton, C. B. Lectures on the Bases of Re- 
ligious Belief, Delivered in Oxford and Londcn, 
in April and May, 1893. N. Y., imp. Scribner, 
1894. 12+364 p. 8°, $3.50. 

(The Hibbert Lectures.) 


b. Other 


Beetz, Frdr. Seelenfiihrer, Illustr. Katechismus 
der kathol, ascese f. alle heilsbegier, christen, 
besonders f. Tertiaren. 2. Anfl. Freiburgi.B., 
Herder, 1894. Xu, 227 p. 16°, 1 M. and 1.45. 

Bellarmin, Rob. Die ewig] Gliickseligkeit der 
Heiligen, hrsg. J. G. Sidel. Strasburg, F. X. 
Le Roux & Co., 1894. XIv, 369 p. 12°, 1.50 M. 

Bulsano, Alb. a. Institutiones theologiz dog- 
matice specialis, recog. Gfr.aGraun. T. I. 
et II. Innsbruck, Vereins-Buchh. u. Buchdr, 
1894, 8°, 21 M. 

Christ, od, Antichrist, Beitrige zur abwehr 
gegen Angriffe auf die religidse Wahrheit v. 
1. Bd. 11. u. 12. (Schluss-) Lpz. u. 2. Bd. 1. 
Lpz., 8°, Berl., Germania, 1894. 450 M. 

Célle, Rud., die genuine Lehre v. der Kirche 
nach d. Symbolen der evang.-luth. Confession. 
vu, 55s. Lpz., Deichert, 1894. vi, 55 p. 8°, 
1M. 

De l’évangile judéo-magonnique de Renan et de 
ses suites. Extraits versifies, Controverses et 
Tirades humoristiques ; par Un penseur libre. 
Arbois, imp. Ve Chapeau, 1894. 95 p. 8°, 1.25. f. 

BHinig, Goliath-Beyschlag. 2. Antwort an Hrn. 
Professor Dr. Beyschlag in Sachen seines 
offenen Briefes an Hrn. Bischof Dr. Korum. 
Trier, Paulinusdruckerei, 1894, 61 p. 8°, 25 
M. 

Binig, Luther’s Nachfolger, e, Fiihrer zur Katho- 
lischen Kirche. 3. Antwort au Hrn. Prof. 
Dr. Beyschlag in Sachen seines offenen Briefes 
au den Hrn. Bischof Dr. Korum, Trier, 1894. 
38 p. 8°, 15 M. 

Figuier, L. Le Lendemain de la mort, ou la 
Vie future selon la science; 10°, éd. Paris, 
Lahure; libr. Hachette et C*, 1894. 477 p. 
16°, 3.50 f. 

(Bibliothéque variée.) 
Flugschriften, des Evangelischen Bundes, Lpz. 


N. Y., imp. 


Trissl, Alvis. 
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Buchh. des Evang. Bundes v. C. Braun. 90, 
Weitbracht, Dr. Rich. Angriff u. Abwehr zur 
Geschichte der konfessionellen Polemink im 
19 Jahr. Iv. Die Schwesterkirche, 1894. 
27 p. 20 M. 

Flugschriften, Katolische, zur Wehr u. Lehr. 
Berl., Germania, 16°. 81, Die Wahrheit ib. 
Christus u. die Evangelien, gegen social demo- 
kratische. Wissenschaft virtheidigt. Von 
L. v. Hammerstein, 1894. 62 p. 10 M. 

Frank, Fr. H. R. v. Geschichte u. Kritik der 
neueren Theologie, insbesondere der systema- 
tischen, seit Schleiermacher. Aus dem Nach- 
lass des Verf. hrsg. v. P. Schaarschmidt. L., 
A. Deichert Nachf, 1894. vi, 350 p. 8°, 5.60 M. 

Goitein, H. Die Bibel iib. den Wert des Lebens. 
Ein Vortrag. Frankfort a.M., J. Kauffmann. 
30 p. 8°, 80 M. 

Hammerstein, L. v. Begriindung des Glaubens, 
Trier, Paulinusdruckerei, 8°. III. Katholiz- 
mus u. Protestantismus, mit e. graph. Dar- 
stellg. der hauptsichlichsten christl, Kon- 
sessionen, 1-5. Tauf., 1894. 473 p.3.50 M; geb. 
4.50 M. ; 

Henrich-Wilhelmi, Hedro. Ist Religion Privats- 
ache? Vortrag. Berl., W. Rubenow, 1894, 
15 p. 8°, 20 M. 

Lyat, S. de. A ceux qui doutent. 
moulin, 1894. 465 p. 8°. 

Magnus, J. H. Offener Brief an Hrn. Lobstein, 
Professor an der theolog. Fakultat Strass- 
burg. Strassburg, C. A. Vomhoff in Komm, 
1894. 20 p. 8°, 40 f. 

Penzig, Rud. Siinde u. Erlésung, Vortrag. B., 
Gesilschaft f. eth. Kultur, 1894. 30 p. 8°, 50M. 

Pradié, P. La Divine Constitution de l’univers ; 
Lagny, imp. Colin. Paris, lib. Retaux et fils, 
1894, Xx1I, 488 p. 8°. 

Rey, E. L’idée de Dieu et la science contempo- 
raine. Montbrison, imp. Brassart ; lib. Faure, 
(1893) 1894. ut. 190 p. 18°. 

Rundschreiben, erlassen am. 22, Septbr. 1891. 
8, Septbr. 1892, u. 8, Septbr. 1893 v. unserem 
Heiligsten Vater Les XIII. iib. den Marianisch- 
en Rosenkranz. (Deutsch u Lateinisch.) Frei- 
burg i.B., Herder, 1894. 35, 27. 21 p. 8°, 80 M. 

Rundschreiebn, erlassen am 18, Novbr. 18938, iib. 
das Studinon der Hl. Schrift. Deutsch u. 
lateinisch. Miinst., 1894. 69 p. 8° 70 M. 

Salag Villoret, P. Elcencepto de catolicidad. 
Madrid, de Ruiz, 1894. 35 p. 8°, 25 pes. 

Salag Villoret, P. El Pache nuestro como 
formula de religidn y moral. Madrid, 1894, 
56 p. 8°, 75 pes. 

Schenkel, die Kraft der lutherischen Kirche 
gegeniiber Rom. Vortrag. Lpz., Doérffling & 
Franke, 1894. 24 p. 8°, 50 M. 

Straszewski, M. Dzieji filozofi na Wochodzie, 
Krakau, 1894, 411 p. 8°, 8M. 

(Hist. of Eastera Philosophy.) 

Das biblische Sechs Tagewerk 

vom Standpunkte der katholischen Exegese 

u. vom Standpunkte der Naturwissenschaft, 

2, Aufl. Regensburg, Nationale Verlags- 

anstalt, 1894, 114 p. 8°, 2M. 


b. Other. 


Weiss, Alb. Maria. Apologie des Christen- 
thums. Freiburg i. B., Herder, 8°. 1. Der 


Paris, Du- 


ganze Mensch. Handbuch d. Ethik. 1894, 
Xv, 867 p., 6 M.; geb. 7.80 M. 
Zimmer, Frdr. Siinde od. Krankheit? Ein 


vergessenes Kapitel aus der Theorie u. Praxis 
der Seelsorge. Lpz., F. Richter, 1894, 48 p. 
8°, 0.75 M. 








7s ad 
IV.—PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


1. INDIVIDUAL EXPERIENCE. 
«including Devotional Works, Experiential Theology, etc.) 
a. American and English. 

Bourne, W. Oland, comp. NowI lay me down 
tosleep. New andenl. ed. N. Y., Randolph, 
[1894] c. 81, 94. x1, 193 p. 16°, $1. 

Bunyan, J. Pilgrim’s Progress. With 47 Ill. 
by Frederick Barnard, “J. DB Linton, etc. 
Notice of the author by Rev. William Lan- 
dels. Lond., Partridge, 1894. 404 p. 8°, 2s. 

Discipleship: the Scheme of Christianity. 
Lond., Williams & N., 1894, 8°, 2s. 6d. 

Hubert, D.G. Ecce Homo: Passion Medita- 
tions. Lond., Washbourne, 1894. 196 p. 18°, 
1s. 6d. 

Keble, J. The Christian year. London. Eyre 
&S., 1894. 16°, 2s.6d. (Devotional Series.) 

Lord’s Prayer illustrated by the Lord’s life. By 
A.T.M. Ed. by Rev. A. G. Munro-Mengens. 
—e Christian Knowledge Soc., 1894, 16°, 


March, F. E. Emblems of the Holy Spirit. 
Lond., W. G. Wheeler, 1894. 16°, 1s. 

Marsh, F.E. Similes of the Christian Life. 
Lond., W.G. Wheeler, 1894. 16°, 1s. 

Meyer, F. B. Some Secrets of Christian Living. 
Lond., Partridge, 1894. 12°, 1s. 

Taylor, J. Rule and exercise of holy living and 
dying. Ed. Rev. F. A. Malleson. Lond., 
Routledge, 1894. 384 p. 8°, 2s. 6d. (Liibbock’s 
One Hundred Books.) 

Taylor, J. Holy living. Lond., Eyre &S., 1894. 
16°, 2s. 6d. (Devotional Series.) 

Taylor, J. Holy dying. Lond., Eyre &&., 
1894. 16°, 2s. 6d. ‘(Devotional Ser ies.) 


b. Other. 


Adoration perpétuelle et universelle du Sacré 
Coeur de Jésus. Bar-le-Duc, Saint-Paul, 1894. 
210 p. 8°. 

A’Kempis. Imitation (1’) de Jésus-Christ. Tr. 
nouv. par l’abbé F. de Lamennais. Tours, 
Mame (1893), 1894. 336 p. 32°. 

A’Kempis. Imitation de Jésus-Christ. Traduc- 
tion du R. P. de Gonnelieu, de la Compagnie 
de Jésus. Nouv. éd. Tours, Mame (1898), 
1894. 608 p. 32°. 


Arnaud, A. Le Saint Mois de Marie. Une lec- 
ture, un exemple, une pricre pour chaque 
jour. Paris, Téqui, 1894. 396 p. 18°, 2f. 


Bunyan, J. Voyage du chrétien vers I’éternité 
bienheureuse 12e éd. Toulouse, Chauvin, 
Société des livres religieux, 1894. 12°, 1.25f. 

Chaignon. Nouveau Cours de méditations sa- 
cerdotales. 138e ed. Lyon, Vitte, 1894. 5 v. 16°. 

Chassériau, A. Le Chemin de Croix. 2¢ ed. 
Paris, imprim. Kapp; lib. Ollendorff, 1894. 
251 p. 16°, 3.50 f. 

Herby. Mois de saint Joseph. Calais, im- 
primerie des Orphelins (1893) 1894. vii, 190 p. 
16°, 

Hirsche, Karl. Prolegomena zu e. neuen Aus- 
gabe der Imitatio Christi nach dem a 
des Thomas v. Kempen. Berl., C. Habel, 


8. Erweis der Autorschaft des Thomas aus dem vie 
e. aus den Handschriften der Imitatio, 1894. xxm1, 339 p. 


M. 

Journse (la) du chrétien sanctifiée par la priére 
et la méditation (n° 48). Nouv. éd. Tours, 
Mame, (1893) 1894. 540 p. 18°. 

Kahler, Mart. Der leben ige Gott. Fragen u. 
Antwoorten von Herz zu Herz. Lpz., A. 
Deichert Nachf., 1894. 71 p. 8°, 1.20 M. 


CHRISTIAN LITERATURE. 
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Mackey, dom B. Etude historique et critique 
sur lintroduction a4 la vie devote. Annecy, 
Niérat, 1894. 68 p. 8° 

Nau de Beauregard (M™-) Manuel de jeune 
chrétien. Moulins, impr. Auclaire. Paris, 
J Lamulle et Poisson, 1894. xxi, 754 p. 


Pires Villalvilla, A. Directorio del cristiano. 
Madrid, Impr. de los Huérfanos, 1894. 312 p. 
8°, 1.75 pes. 

Qui aime le péril y périra. Récits et Exemples 
contemporains offerts a la jeunesse chrétienne ; 
Lille, Taffin-Lefort. Paris, Tattin-Lefort, 1894. 


165 p. 8°. 
Reiners, Ad. Maria-Hilf-Biichlein. Minster, 
Alphonsus-Buchh, 1894. 159 p. 16°. Geb. 50 M. 
Schneider, P. MHerz-Jesu-Biichlein. Donan- 


worth. Lpz., Auer., 1894. 240 p. 16°, 75 M. 

Suite de l’Eucharistie méditée, ou Jésus, mon 
guide et mon consolateur. 7° éd. Besancon, 
Outhenin-Chelandre, Lyon, Vitte, 1894. 428 p. 
18°. 

Thimmel, H. Kommet herzumir! Eine Gabe 
f. junge Christen. Mit e. Vorwort v. Baur. 
Barmen, Wupperthaler Traktat-Gesellschaft, 
1894. vi, 208 p. 8°. Geb. 3 M. 

Toussaint, J. P. Mater admirabilis, Du wun- 
derbare Mutter. Eine Maiandacht in Beis- 
pielen v. wanderbaren Gebetserhérgn. Mainz, 
F. Kirchheim, 1894, Iv, 216 p. 16°, Geb. 1 M. 

Villebord de. Nouvelle Journée du chrétien 
augmentée d’un Chemin de Croix. Mesnil, 
imp. Firmin-Didot et C*, Dijon, lib. Pellion et 
Marchet fréres, [1894.] 288 p. 16°. 


2.—THE Faminty Society, THE STATE. 


a. American and English. 


Booth, C. The Aged Poor in England and 
Wales: Condition. Lond., Macmillan. 520 p. 
8°, net, 8s. 6d; also N. Y., $3.50. 

Gilman, Dan. C., ed. The Organization of 
Charities : Being a Report of the Sixth Section 
of the International Congress of Charities, 
Correction, and Philanthropy, Chicago, June, 
1893. Balt., Md., The Johns Hopkins Press, 
1894. c. 32+400 p. 8°, $1.50. 

Granville, Austyn, and Knott, W. Wilson. If 
the Devil Came to Chicago: a Plea for the 
Misrepresented, il. by F. Holme. Chic., The 
Bow-Knot Pub. Co., 1894. 352 p. 12°, pap, "50 Cc. 

Whitlock, J. A, Domus Dei: Brief and Popular 
History of the Hospital of God’s House, 
Southampton. Southampton, Gilbert, 1894. 
il. 8°, net, 3s. 6d. and 7s. 6d. 


b. Other. 

Chapelle,G. Manuel d’ceuvres religieuses pro- 
fessionnelles, économiques et sociales. Mende, 
imprim. Pauc., 1894. 215 p. 8°, 2 f. 

Eckart, Thdr. Aus der arbeit der inneren mis- 
sion, Gesammelte Aufsitze. Hrsg. v. Rud. 


Eckart. Hanover, (H. Fusche), 1894. 56 p. 
8°, 50 M 
Krummacher, Karl. Die evangelischen Jiinglin- 


gsvereine (christlichen Vereine junger Man- 
ner) u. verwandte Bestrebungen, nach ihrer 
Entstehg, Geschichte u. aufgabe f. die Gegen- 
wart dargestelt Elberfeld, Verl. il. est- 
a a Jiilingsbundes, 1894, vit, 444 p. 
; ° 

Naumann, Fr. Was heisst Christlich-Social ? 
Gesammelte aufsitze. Lpz., A. Deichert 
Nachf., 1894, Iv, 98 p. 8°, 1.40 M. 























1894. 


Pieraggini, L. De l’utilité temporelle de la reli- 
gion. Une page de psychologie sociale. 
Toulouse, imp. reg ner rte 1894. 71 p. 8°. 

Siebold, M. Kurze Geschichte u. Beschreibung 
der Austalten Bethel, Sarepta, Nazareth, Wil- 
helmsdorf u. Arbeiterheim. 2. Aufl. Biele- 
feld-Gadderbaum, Schriften-Niederlage der 
Anstalt Bethel, 1894. vu, 313 p. 12°, 1.50 M. 


3.—THE CHURCH. 
Organization, Worship, Work, etc., except 
Preaching and Missions.) 

a. American and English. 

Bellars, W. In the King’s Presence. With the 
Introits. Lond., Sonnenschein, 1894. 18°, Is. 

Boggs, E. Brenton. Christian Unity Proved b 
Holy | with a Sketch of Church 
History. N.Y., Whittaker, 1894. - 5+55 p. 12° 
bds., 50c. 

*Bradford, Amory H., ed. The Question of 
Unity: Many Voices Concerning the Unifi- 
cation of Christendom. N, Y., Christian Lit- 
erature Co., 1894. 12°, 75c. 

Daniel, R.B. Chapterson Church Music. Lond., 


dncluding 


Stock. 8vo, 210 pp., 7s. 6d. 
Eagar, A. B. The Christian Ministry in the 
: New Testament. lLond., Christian Knowl- 


edge Soc., 1894. 8°, 1s. 6d. 

Gelasian (The) Sacramentary. Liber Sacramen- 
torum Romane Ecclesiz ; ed. H. A. Wilson. 
N. Y., Macmillan & Co., 1894. 400 p. 2 fac- 
similes, 8°, net, $4.50 

Gill, T. H. The Golden Chain of Praise: oe 
2d ed. Lond., Hodder, 1894. 404 p. 8°, 6s. 

Handbook of Catholic Charities, ph ade ha 
etc., in Great Britain. Lond., Catholic Truth 
Soc., 1894. 103 p. 8°, 1s. 

Ingram, A.F.W. The Ideal Worker: Addresses. 
Lond., Christian Knowledge Soc., 1894, 12°, 
3d. 

Moorhouse (Bp. of Manchester). Church Work, 
its Means and Method. Lond., Macmillan, 
1894, 226 p. 8°, 3s. 

Visitation addresses, 

Ogden, Rob. C., and Miller, J. R. Sunday- 
School Teaching: Two ‘Addresses. N. Y. and 
Chic., Fleming H. Revell Co., 1894. c. 2-55 p. 
12°, 35 ¢. 

Pierce, W., and Horne, C. S. A Primer of 
Church Fellowship. Lond., Allenson, 1894, 
40». 18: 

Some Aspects of Disestablishment: Essays by 
Clergymen of the ChurchofEngland. Ed., H. 

C. Shuttleworth. Lond., Innes, 1894. 190 p. 


8°, 3s. 6d. 
b. Other. 

Auberlen, Ferd. Was haben wir an unserm 
Gesangbuch? Vortrag. Stutt. Bucch. der 
Evang. Gesellschaft, 1894. 61 p. 8°, 30 M.; 
kart. 50 M. 

Brieger, Prof. D. Thdr. Die fortschreitende 
ent fremdung v. der Kirche im Lichte der 
Geschichte. Akademische Rede, Lpz., J. C. 
Hinrich’s Nerl, 1894. 28 p. 8°, 50 M. 

Brock, Geo. Evangelische Lieder-Konkordanz 
zum Gebrauche f. jedes Gesangbuch. 
Giitersloh, C. en 1894. Iv, 464 p. 
8°,5M.,u.6M 

Shee, P. Les Eglises romanes et l’architec- 
ture religieuse dans le Jura. Caen, Delesques, 
1894. 8°, 46 p. 

Cantiques a l’usage des enfants dela communion 
et de la confirmation (paroisse de Courcité). 
Laval, Chailland, n. d. (1894). 62 p. 32°. 

Catechismé du plain-chant, ou Essai pédago- 
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gique sur le chant grégorien, a l’usage de la 
maison des orphelins (Vitagliano), 4 Mar- 
seille. Solesmes, imp. Saint-Pierre, 1894. 
70 p. 8°. 

Chuo cha sala, livre de prieres a l’'usage des 
chrétiens de langue swahilie. Bar-le-Duc, 
imp. de l’CEuvre de Saint-Paul, (1893) 1894. 
465 p. 18°. 

Décrouille, R. Méditations sacerdotales sur la 
messe de chaque jour. 2° ed. rev. et aug- 
mentée. Lagny,imprim. Colin. Paris, lib. 
Haton, 1894. 4 v. (xvu, 497; vu, 513; vu, 
497 ; 512 p.) 

Dieffenbach, G. Chr. Evangelische Kranken- 
blatter zur Unterstiitzung der Kranken-Seel- 
sorge u. zum Verteilen an Leidende. Wies- 
baden, C. G. Kunze’s Nachf., 1894. 1M. 

Analecta hymnica medii aevi. Dreves, Guido 


Maria, ed. Lpz., Reisland. &°. 
XVII. Hymnodia Hiberica. Liturgische Reimofficien 
aus spanischen Brevieren. Im Anh.: Carmina Compos- 


an die Lieder des s. g. Codex Calixtinus, 1894. 

4, 00 M. 

Einfluss, des tonischen Ascentes auf die melo- 
dische u. rhythmische Struktur der grego- 
rianischen Psalmodie. Von den Benedikti- 
nern zu Solesmes. (Ubers. v. P. Bohn.) 
Freiburg i. B., Herder, 1894. vu, 69 p. 4°, 
4.80 M. 

Firmungsbiichlein. 
Driikerei, 1894. 32 p. 8°, 10M. 

Gemberg, A. Die evangelische Diakonie. Ein 
Beitrag zur Loésg. der Frauenfrage. Berl., 
Deutsche Scriftsteller-Genossenschaft, 1894. 
168 p. 8°, 2 M. 

Gravier, A. Cantiques des paroisses et des 
communautés. Lille, Taffin-Lefort; Paris, 
Taffin-Lefort; Cannes, L’auteur, 1894. 116 p. 
g° 


236 p. 


Paderborn, Bonifacius- 


Guibert, J. L’Educateur apétre: sa prépara- 


tion, l’exercice de son apostolat. 2¢ed. Par- 
is, impr. Dumoulin et Ce., libr. Poussielgue, 


1894. 391 p. 18°. 

Haring, Th. Unsere persdnliche Stellung zum 
geistlichen Beruf. 2. Aufl. Géttingen, Van- 
denhoeck & Ruprecht, 1894. vi, 116 p. 8°, 
1.60 M., geb. 2.40 M. 

Jacob, E., and Hoffmann, G. Liegt die Annah- 
me der Gehaltsregulierungs-Vorschlige be- 
ziiglich der Geistlichen u. Kirchen beamten 
im Interesse unserer Gemeinden od. nicht? 
Breslau, Maruschke & Berendt im Komm, 1894. 
25 p. 12°, 30 M. 

Kneschke, J., u. G. Hiller. Beispiele u. Erzahl- 
ungen zu den Episteln des Kirchenjahres, 
bearb. f. Lehrer an Kirche u. Schule. (In 12 
Hftn.) 1-3 Hft. Frankenberg i. Sa., C. G, 
Rossberg, 1894. (1-204 gr. 8.) Subskr.-Pr. 

Lefebvre, A. Chants 4 Marie. 34° ed. Tours, 
— Paris, Poussielgue, (1896) 1894. 144 p. 

2° 

Recueil de psaumes et cantiques a l’usage des 
Eglises reformées, avec supplément. Nancy, 
oo Berger- Levrault, (1893) 1894. 566 p. 


Ritus solemnis deconsecratione tam unius electi 
in episcopum quam plurium electorum in epis- 
copos, etc. Regensburg, F. Pustet, 1894. 1m, 

Sienna, Heinr. Musikalischer Commentar 
zum Missale Romanum. Paderborn, Junfer- 
mann, 1894, 40 p. 8°, 60 M. 

— Geschichte der liturgischen Musik, 1894, 32 
p. 8°, 40 M. 

Spitta, Frdr. Die Verteidigung des preussischen 
Agendenentwurfs durch den General-referen- 
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ten der Kommission d. P. Kleinert, zuriick- 
gewiesen v. F. 8. Gittingen, Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht, 1894. 76 p. 8°, 1.20 M. 

Wacker, F. Comes Pastoralis ad usum sacer- 
dotum in functionibus sacris passim obviis, et 
praesertim in cura infirmorum ac morientium. 
Ed. Il. Paderborn, Junfermann, 1894. 279 p. 
16°, 1.50 M. 

Wolfrum, Ph. Rhythmisch! Eine hymnolog. 
Streitschrift gegen Hrn. Prof. D. Cornill in 
K6nigsberg. Lpz., Breitkopf & Hartel, 1894. 
28 p. 8°, 75 M. 

Wolfsgruber, Célestin. Das vater unser. 2. aufl. 
mit dem Pater Noster. (9 Stahlpl.) v. Fiih- 
rich. Wien, H. Kirsch, 1894. 1, 151 p. 8°, 
3M. 


4.—SERMONS AND PREACHING. 


a. American and English. 

Gough, E. J. The Religion of the Son of Man. 
Lond., Low, 1894. 180 p. 8°, 3s. 6d. 

Preachers of the age. 

Lewis, W. H. For Christ and His Church: 
Twenty Short Sermons, Easter, 1894. Bridge- 
port, Ct., Slason & Russell, 1894. 6+209 p. 
12°, $1.50. 

Moody, Dwight L. New Sermons. N. Y., 
Ogilvie, 1894. 161 p. 12°, pap., 25. 

Stall,Sylvanus. Five-Minute Object Sermons to 
Children. N. Y., Funk & WagnallsCo., 1894, 
c. 93. 2-253 p. 12°, $1. 

b. Other. 


Berthier, J. Le Prétre dans le ministére de la 
prédication, ou Directoire du prédicateur en 
chaire et au saint tribunal, et Recueil de ser- 
mons pour les missions, les retraites. 4° ed. 


augmentée. Grenoble. La Salette, Lyon, 
1894. 8°, 928 p. 
Bossuet. Sermons. Notice, analyse et extraits 


par J. Porcher. Villefranche-de-Rouergue, 
imp. Bardoux; Paris, lib. Delagrave, (1893) 
1894. 72 p. 18°, 50c. 

(Petite Bibliothéque des grands écrivains.) 

Chaire (la) au xIx® siécle. Recueil de confér- 
ences, sermons, panégyriques, discours de cir- 
constances, etc., etc. Marseille, Mingardon, 
(1894.) 604 p. 8°. 

Deppe, Bernard, Predigten u. Unterweisungen. 

,Aus Alban Stolz, Mart, v. Cochem, Aejidius 
Jais u. Gesammelt. Paderborn, Junfermann, 
1894. v1, 904 p. 8°, 6.50 M. 

Harms, L. Predigten iib. die Evangelien des 
Kirchenjahrs. 12. Aufl. Hermannsburg, Mis- 
sionshandlung, 1894. Iv, 1071 p. 8°, 2.80 M. 

Hilaire, de Paris. Sermons et Discours (mé- 
langes). T. 3. Curriére, l’Ecole des sourds- 
muets, (1892) 1894. xrx, 960 p. 16°. 

Hutinel, J. B. Discours choisis. Arras, Sueur- 
Charruey, 1894. 139 p. 8°. 


Im Reiche der Gnade. Sammlung v. Kasual- 
reden. hrsg. Gust. Leonhardi, Lpz., Fr. 
Richter. 8°. 


— 1.5. Tod, wo ist dein Stachel? Grabreden, 
2. Aufi., 1894. 84p.1M. 


Kawerau, Gust. Vom Worte des Lebens. Pre- 
digten. Kiel, H. Eckhardt, 1894. 6p. 8°, 
1.50 M. 


Keller, S. Tandem vicisti. (So hast du den noch 
gesiegt). Predigt. Dusseldorf, C. Schaffnit, 
1894. 7p. 8°, 10 M. 


Kiirz, Ant. Maipredigten. Paderborn, F. Sché6- 


ningh, 1894. vi, 191 p. 8°, 1.50 M. 
Ziirich, F. 


Oehninger, Fr. Synodalpredigt. 
Schulthess, 1894, 16 p. 8°, 40 M. 
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Patiss, Geo. Vortrige iib. das Magnificat f. 
die Maiandacht. 2. Aufl. Innsbruck, F. 
Rauch, 1894. iv, 338 p. 8°, 2.60 M. 

Quandt, Emil, Sonn- u. Festtags-Predigten. 
Eine Sammlg. v. Predigten gliub. Zeugen der 
Gegenwart tb. Perikopen u. freie Texte. 2. 
Bd.: Die Erkenntnis des Heils. Epistelpre- 
digten. (In 18 Lfgn.) 1. Lfgn. Leipzig, Fr. 
Richter, 1894. 1-48 p. 8°, 40 M. 

Warneck, Predigt zur einweihung der neuen 
Kirche in Rothenschirmbach am 14. Dezbr., 
18938, ib. Lukas 2, 49. Berl., Buchh. der Ber- 
liner Stadtmission, 1894. 12 p. 8°, 20 M. 


5.—FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
a. American and English. 

Cobbold, G. A. Religion in Japan: Shintoism, 
Buddhism, and Christianity. Lond.,Christian 
Knowledge Soc., 1894. il. 8°, 2s. 6d. 

Croil, J. The Noble Army of Martyrs and Roll 
of Protestant Missionary Martyrs, from A.D. 
1661 to 1891. Phil., Presb. Bd. of Pub., 1894. 
c. 38-175 p. 12°, 75c¢. 

Marau, C. Story of a Melanesian Deacon. Tr., 
R. H. Codrington. Lond., Christian Knowledge 
Soc., 1894. 80 p. 12°, 1s. 

Moffat, J.S. Lives of Robert and Mary Moffat. 
10th ed. Lond., T. F. Unwin, 1894. 8°, 7s. 6d. 

Ohrwalder, Joseph. Ten Years’ Captivity inthe 
Mahdi’s Camp, 1882-1892. Ed., F. R. Wingate. 
10th ed., rev. and abridged. N. Y., imp. 
Scribner, 1894. 16+-471 p. il. 12°, $2. 

Rugg, H. W., ed. Our Word and Work for Mis- 
sions. Bost., Universalist Pub. House, 1894. 
c. 144254 p. il. 12°, $1. 

b. Other. 

Missionschriften, Kleine Hermannsburger. Her- 
mannsburg, Missionshandlung. 3-6, 1894. 
Plitt. Geschichte der lutherischen Mission, nach 
den Vortragen des P. neu hrsg. u. bis auf die 
Gegenwart fortgefiirht v. Otto Hardeland. 1. 
Hialfte. Lpz., A. Deichert Nachf, 1894. vu, 

342 p. 8°, 3.50 M. 

Schynse, Pater, Aug. u. 
in Afrika. Strassburg, F. X. Le Roux & Co., 
1894. VII, 336 p. 8°, 2 M. 


V.—BIBLIOGRAPHY, ENCYCLOP2DIA ESSAYS, 
Etc. 
a. American and English. 

Clouston, W. A. Hieroglyphic Bibles, their 
Origin and History: with Fac-simile Il. 
and a New Hieroglyphic Bible told in Stories 
by Frederick A. Laing. (Glasgow, Bryce.) 
Lond., Simpkin, 1894, 4°, 21s. net. 

Henry, CalebS. Satan as a Moral Philosopher, 
with Other Essays. N. Y., Whittaker, 1894, 
5+296 p. 12°, (Whittaker’s lib., no. 13.) pap., 


50 ¢c. 
b. Other. ; 

Le Blanc d’Ambonne, P. L’Ecclésiaste; les Dif- 
férents Ages des l’Eglise; les Psaumes gra- 
duels; les Sept Ages et les Huit Princes. 
Nantes, Grimaud, 1894. xrx, 188 p. 8°. 

Sammlung theologischer u. sozialer Reden u. 
Abhandlungen. Unter Red v. Weber. M. 
Gladbach, v Serie. Lpz., H. G. Wallmann. 
8° 11. Wie stehst du zur Bibel? v. Fr. Donn- 
dorf (pp. 235-254), 30 M. 12. Selbsthilfe, 
Staatshilfe, Gotteshilfe auf sozialem Gebiet. 
Vortrag v. Weber (pp. 255-297), 1894, 40 M. 

Vierteljahrs-Katalog des deutschen Buchhand- 
els. Theologie u. Philosophie. Jahrg. 1894. 

1. Heft, Jan.-Mirz. Lpz., Hinrich, 1894. 

18 p. 8°, 30 M. 
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